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PREFACE. 


It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  English  author 
has  written  on  the  subject  of  School  Hygiene,  or 
given  us  any  authentic  data  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  enter  upon  the  grave  responsibility  of  education ; 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  physical 
development  of  youth. 

It  is  true,  that  Montaigne,  Locke,  Frcebel  and 
Lancaster  have  laid  down  certain  rules,  which  differ 
more  or  less  in  themselves;  and  as  a  whole  are  inde- 
finite and  unsuited  to  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  present  age. 

The  object  of  this  little  work,  is  to  set  forth  the 
opinions  of  recognized  authorities  on  this  subject, 
contrasting  them,  and  adapting  .them  to  our  present 
social  condition  ;/sp  as  to. ^min.ate  the  maximum  of 
good,  and  to  balance  .evenly  their  mental  and  physi- 
cal relation  in  the  important  work  of  converting  the 
child  into  the  man. '" 

Food,  exercise,  clothing,  sleep,  ;  recreation,  and 
punishment,  all  pass  rapidly  in  review;  as  well  as 
the  important  elements  of  air,  light,  heat,  and 
ventilation  •  in  their  influence  to  produce  health  on 
the  one  side,  and  deformity  on  the  other. 

It  being  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  deformities 
incident  to  school  life  prevail  to  the  alarming  extent 
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of  more  than  40  per  cent,  in  girls,  and  20  per  cent, 
in  boys  ;  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  School  Board 
is  only  one  step  in  the  right  .direction,  which  must 
ultimately  and  certainly  lead  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  education  of  the  whole  community. 
That  this  trifling  contribution  may  in  the  slightest 
degree  tend  to  hasten  that  desirable  result  is  the 
ardent  desire  of  the  author. 
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ec  La  sante  est  la  facteur  que  fait  valoir  les  zeros  de  l'edtication." 

Montaigne. 

Part  I. 

Physical  and  Mental  Education — Their  reciprocal  influence 
—Various  opinions  relating  thereto1— Montaigne— Locke 
— Huf eland — Froebel  —  Dupanloup  —  Reveille  P  arise — 
Fonssagrives  —  Baoul  —  Guillaume  —  J.  Lancaster  — 
Buff  on  and  others  —  including  Hippocrates,  Celsus, 
Georgius,  Plato,  Pythagoras — as  well  as  its  influence  on 
Michael  Angelo,  Haydn,  Byron,  Lesage,  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  Hoffmann,  Addison,  Sheridan  and  Pope. 

It  is  my  intention  to  write  in  few  and  unpretending 
words  the  principles  of  Hygiene,  as  applicable  to 
young  people,  and  especially  to  schools,  so  that 
parents,  teachers  and  pupils  may  take  up  this  little 
work,  and  find  something  of  interest  to  them  all. 

I  must  first  say  a  word  about  education — what  is 
it  ?  I  reply  it  is  the  eliciting,  the  drawing  out,  the 
development  of  the.  mental  and  physical  condition. 

Montaigne  says,  with  great  truth,  "that  those  who 
separate  the  education  of  the  mind,  from  that  of  the 
body,  do  a  great  wrong." 

Monsieur  Dupanloup,  in  his  celebrated  work  pub- 
lished thirteen  years  ago,  compared   "  education  to  a 
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skilful  gardener,  who  places  the  plant  confided  to 
him,  in  a  good  soil,  sprinkles  it  with  water,  sur- 
rounds it  with  favorable  conditions,  nourishes  it  and 
shelters  it  with  care,  that  it  may  produce  its  fruits 
or  flowers  in  due  season,"  and  as  education  is  the 
handmaid  who  undertakes  the  grave  work  of  trans- 
forming the  child  into  the  man,  it  must  be  considered 
under  its  mental  as  well  as  its  physical  conditions. 

It  is,  however,  the  province  of  Hygiene  to  confine 
itself  as  closely  as  may  be  to  the  physical  aspect  of 
education,  and  yet  as  we  pass  along,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  look  over  the  border  which  separates 
the  one  from  the  other. 

Hygiene  is,  literally  speaking,  that  part  of  medi- 
cine which  relates  to  health,  or  in  other  words,  the 
education  of  the  body ;  but  it  is  so  surrounded  by  the 
moral  and  social  conditions  of  life,  that  practically, 
to  some  extent  they  must  be  considered  together. 

I  pass  by  purposely  the  systems  of  ancient  philo- 
sophers who  made  athletic  exercises  the  first  con- 
dition; and  whilst  acknowledging  their  advantages 
we  have  to  thank  Hufeland  and  others,  Hufeland 
especially,  for  bringing  physical  exercises  into  the 
legitimate  domain  of  physic. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Germany  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  us  in  the  education  of  children,  and  that 
Montaigne  and  Locke,  Hufeland  and  Froebel  are 
the  best  authorities  on  the  subject;  all  who  have 
written  since  have  promulgated  their  ideas,  or  made 
them  the  subject  of  comment  and  discussion. 
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"  When  I  might  make  myself  feared,  I  much  pre- 
ferred to  make  myself  loved/'  was  the  touching  ex- 
pression of  a  learned  Greek,  and  that  our  schools 
of  the  present  day  are  not  "  gaols  of  captive  youth" 
we  owe  to  the  essays  of  Montaigne  and  those  who 
followed  him. 

It  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  his  protest  against 
corporal  punishment,  we  have  "  tunding"  at  Win- 
chester and  other  places,  but  such  barbarous  usages 
must  die  out  before  the  advancing*  intelligence  of  the 
age. 

Though  Locke  wrote  his  essay  on  education  a 
century  after  Montaigne,  it  contained  little  that  was 
new,  yet  its  influence  in  England  exists  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Montaigne  was  a  true  philosopher,  when  he  said 
that  "  Health  is  the  factor,  which  gives  value  to  all 
the  zeros  of  education,"  and  the  learned  professor 
at  Montpellier  supports  the  argument.  He  says, 
"The  young  Spartan  was  deposited  naked  in  his 
father's  shield  which  served  him  for  a  cradle,  whilst 
the  young  Parisian  is  smothered  in  down  and  cover- 
ed with  lace,"  the  one  got  s  out  bare-headed,  bare- 
footed and  badly  clothed,  whilst  the  latter  has  such 
a  dread  of  air  that  he  seldom  comes  out  without  a 
cache-nez  or  a  comforter. 

We  must  keep  a  middle  course :  there  is  an  in- 
considerate kindness  which  Monsieur  Fonssagrives 
calls  a  c '  blind  tenderness"  which  makes  our  children 
invalids     (and  he  further  remarks  that   all  rich  in- 
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valicls  are  invariably  despots)  which  is  quite  as  bad 
as  the  brutal  severity  which  makes  man  stolid  and 
robust. 

We  see  healthy  children  in  our  streets  covered 
with  thick  clothing  so  that  they  can  hardly  breathe, 
and  others  of  a  weakly  frame,  uncovered  about  the 
neck  and  legs,  and  yet  there  are  more  colds  caught 
by  precautions  than  by  carelessness. 

The  same  writer  states  that  he  knew  the  fact  of  a 
person,  who,  having  left  off  one  of  his  braces,  caught 
a  cold  in  consequence,  and  goes  on  to  inveigh  against 
children  wearing  night  caps. 

Locke  says,  that  if  we  had  been  accustomed  to  go 
bare-headed  from  our  birth,  and  to  wrap  our  hands 
in  furs,  it  would  be  quite  as  dangerous  to  wet  the 
hands,  as  many  people  consider  it  now  to  be  to  wet 
the  feet. 

"The  human  flower,  is  that  which  most  needs  the 
sun/;  Children  kept  in  doors  are  hot-house  plants, 
and  what  has  been  said  of  the  sun  may  be  said  of 
the  air  also,  for  without  this,  no  good  physical  edu- 
cation can  be  accomplished,  for  good  air  is  as  neces- 
sary as  good  food. 

Education  is  not  a  science  but  an  art,  which  de- 
pends less  on  its  absolute  value,  than  un  the  judg- 
ment with  which  it  is  employed. 

J.  J.  Rousseau  said,  a  century  after  Locke,  that 
all  is  good  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  its  Maker, 
but  in  the  hands  of  man  it  degenerates. 

Feoebel  who    was   born   in    1782    (and    followed 
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Hufeland)  was  a  pupil  of  Pestallozzi,  He  says,  the 
"  Instructor  is  the  high  priest  of  nature,"  which  is 
only  a  paraphrase  of  what  Hippocrates  said  many 
centuries  before,  "  Medicus  naturae  minister  et  inter- 
pres." 

People  in  those  days  had  a  high  opinion  of  a 
teacher;  but  in  this  utilitarian  ag*e  of  ours  it  has 
sadly  retrograded : — Not  that  it  is  less  honorable, 
but  that  character  and  attainments  are  put  into  the 
balance  against  the  sordid  element,  which,  as 
Shakespeare  expresses  it,  "  may  be  grasped  thus," 
and  so  talent,  assiduity  and  ability,  retire  into  the 
cold  and  depressing  shades  of  poverty  and  neglect. 

The  showy  charlatan  who  tells  the  ignorant  parent 
that  his  child  can  be  made  a  prodigy,  and  "puts  on" 
all  kinds  of  "  extras"  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  him,  is  usually 
what  is  called  successful ;  till  in  after  years  the  plain 
fact  becomes  evident,  that  the  health  of  the  child  has 
been  neglected,  and  he  has  been  sent  into  the  world 
uneducated.  Mons.  Kaoul  sums  up  the  ordinary 
hygienic  conditions  of  schools  thus  : 

"  Health,"  he  says,  "is  the  last  pre- occupation  of 
the  schoolmaster  at  present.  Narrow  rooms,  low, 
damp,  deprived  of  sun,  saturated  with  bad  odours, 
sometimes  hot  and  close,  or  subject  to  draughts,  flat 
desks,  seats  too  high  or  too  low,  clothing  tight 
round  the  neck,  the  waist,  or  the  legs,  positions  dan- 
gerous for  the  lungs,  the  stomach  and  the  circulation, 
the    spinal  column  and  the  brain,  restraint  in  one 
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position  too  long,  brilliant  colours,  dazzling  reflec- 
tions of  light,  either  in  quantity  or  direction — these 
are  the  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which,  the  great 
majority  of  children  are  brought  up  at  schools  and 
colleges,  and  even  under  the  roofs  of  private  families," 
and  the  result  is  that  up  to  10  years  of  age,  the 
mortality  in  Savoy  is  39  per  cent.,  in  England  42 
per  cent.,  in  Holland  43  per  cent.,  in  Prussia  48  per 
cent.,  and  in  Bavaria  50  per  cent.,  taking  the 
medium  therefore  of  44  per  cent,  it  follows  that 
nearly  one  half  of  the  children  die  before  they  are 
10  years  of  age. 

It  would  be  quite  another  question  if  we  speak  of 
the  incurable  debility,  chronic  affections,  germs  of 
mortal  illness,  or  of  premature  old  age,  brought  on 
by  the  continued  violation  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  Hygiene." 

1 '  In  a  pure  air,  a  suitable  temperature  indoors  or 
out,"  pleasant  occupation  varied  and  alternated  so 
as  not  to  fatigue  the  body  or  mind,  gymnastics, 
walks,  play  of  various  sorts,  and  last,  not  least,  the 
continual  surveillance  of  a  superintendent;  these  are 
the  circumstances  to  prevent  and  cure  a  multitude  of 
the  ailments  of  youth. 

Fresh  air  and  study  made  attractive  by  manual 
work,  by  toys,  by  vocal  and  other  exercises,  are 
the  first  principles  of  Hygiene  in  elementary  instruc- 
tion. 

In  our  day,  every  one  follows  his  own  personal 
wish  in  the  education  of  his  children  and  is  perfectly 
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indifferent  to  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  hy- 
giene. 

The  question  is  not  so  much  how  to  produce  that 
"summum  bonum"  of  human  development  "a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body"  as  to  ride  a  sort  of  steeple 
chase  towards  the  object  we  wish  to  attain,  in  the 
feverish  race  of  the  present  generation. 

"Hygiene  is  sacrificed  to  ambition/'  says  a 
learned  French  author,  and  God  knows  what  kind  of 
men,  these  debilitated,  nervous,  used-up  children, 
promise  to  society,  for  whom  everything  has  been 
done,  except  to  make  them  vigorous  and  healthy. 

Reform  is  urgent.  It  begins  already  to  fill  the 
horizon  and  soon  there  must  be  a  more  equitable 
arrangement  between  the  work  of  mind  and  muscle, 
whether  the  child  be  destined  for  a  profession  or 
manual  labour. 

Air,  water,  light,  these  three  elements  of  health, 
which  nature  has  so  bountifully  given  us  with  liberal 
profusion,  ought  to  be  supplied  to  every  child  :  in  a 
word — baths  and  gymnastics  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  developing  the  health  and  vigour  of 
children,  and  yet  baths,  as  a  rule,  are  unknown; 
and  resorted  to  as  exceptions  at  uncertain  periods 
and  under  special  conditions. 

"  Ou  ne  doit  par  former  l'esprit  aux  depens  du  corps."     Hufeland. 

Let  us  go  back  thirty  or  forty  years  and  call  to 
mind  the  young  men  of  that  day.  "  I  remember"  says 
Mons.  Fonssageives,  "that  I  saw  when  I  was  a  child, 
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fine  young  men  of  twenty,  with  a  quiet  countenance, 
fresh  colour  and  honest  face,  sound  in  health,  who 
did  their  work  steadily  and  well."  They  are  replaced 
iiovv-a-days  I  was  about  to  say,  by  children — men 
of  sixteen,  thin,  nervous,  pale,  perhaps  married ;  led 
on  by  ambition  to  their  destined  career,  some  drop 
by  the  way,  a  few,  thanks  to  then'  natural  vigour, 
resist  these  senseless  trials.  .  The  majority  grow  up 
attenuated,  the  body  destroyed  by  anticipated  efforts 
and  the  intellect  henceforth  incapable  and  unfruit- 
ful. 

"  The  degeneration  of  man  is  a  sad  reality,"  he 
goes  on  to  state  the  causes,  and  winds  up  by  truly 
saying  that  "  by  weakening  the  physical  condition 
we  destroy  proportionately  the  moral  force  of  the 
character." 

To  the  philosopher  this  is  sad  indeed,  but  still 
there  is  hope  for  the  better. 

The  question,  however,  more  immediately  before 
us  is : 

The  culture  of  the  body  and  the  development  of 
the  mind  as  applied  to  schools. 

It  may  be  safely  laid  down. 

1.  That  the  child  works  too  soon. 

2.  That  he  works  too  much. 

3.  That  he  works  badly  and  often  under  unhealthy 
conditions. 

That  a  child  works  too  soon,  who  will  doubt  ? 
The  work   of  the  mind  is   more  fatiguing  than 
that  of  the  body.     We  must  not  think  that  the  pure 
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and  bright  flame  of  intelligence  will  burn  without 
consuming  itself.  If  it  be  immaterial  in  its  na- 
ture, it  requires  a  material  aliment,  and  wears 
out  the  organic  lamp  that  consumes  the  oil  of 
life,  "  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit ;"  besides,  muscular 
effort  works  out  its  own  repairs,  it  gives  an  appetite, 
and  good  food  will  repair  the  loss,  but  the  work  of 
the  mind  tends  to  depress  the  vital  functions,  and 
so  prevent  their  restoration.  This  fact  Monsieur 
Velpeau  announced  at  the  congress  at  Lyons  in  1857 
in  these  words,  which  have  since  become  an  aphor- 
ism. "  Once  destroy  the  balance  between  the  mental 
and  physical  condition,  whatever  you  gain  in  intel- 
lect you  pay  in  tubercles." 

Agriculturists  know  full  well  that  if  young  ani- 
mals are  set  to  work  too  soon,  they  destroy  their 
form  and  the  beauty  of  their  race,  and  experience  has 
confirmed  this  rule  in  its  application  to  children. 

The  act  of  parliament  which  forbade  children  to 
labour  under  10  years  of  age  was  just  and  good,  but 
it  is  not  less  injurious  to  put  a  young  child  to 
severe  study. 

You  must  first  give  the  intellect  a  steady  seat  in 
a  healthy  body,  and  then  we  may  expect  a  good  re- 
ward. 

At  the  railway  pace  at  which  we  go,  we  have  only 
the  shadow  of  a  body,  health  goes  for  nothing,  na- 
tural intelligence  for  less.  To  make  Latin  scholars  at 
7  years  of  age  and  book-keepers  at  12,  Mons.  Fonssa- 
geives  calls  "murderous  pride"  which  leads  parents 
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to  sacrifice  their  children  by  a  precocious  success  and 
to  destroy  their  health  which  perhaps  may  never  re- 
turn. Besides  this,  we  must  not  forget  the  reci- 
procal influence  of  manual  and  mental  labour. 


Life  is  a  mystery.     Ovid  says,  u  Causa  latet 

vis  est  notissima."  Organization  co-exists  with 
life  :— the  various  tissues  have  their  uses,  and  every 
organ  in  the  body  has  allotted  to  it  a  special  func- 
tion. It  is  a  mechanism  which  begins,  increases, 
lasts  only  a  few  short  hours,  perishes  and  passes 
away,  and  this  is  the  sum  of  human  life  upon  earth  ! 

How  to  improve  these  few  short  hours  Dr.  Watts 
told  us  as  little  children ;  and  ever  since,  and  indeed 
long  before,  the  subject  has  been  the  theme  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  divine. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1874  it  has  come  to  us  in  the 
tangible  form  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  tells  us 
we  must  keep  our  houses  clean  and  instruct  our 
children. 

The  first  duty  of  a  good  citizen  is  to  obey  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  with  intelligible  rules  before  us, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  gaining  many  benefits  for 
ourselves  and  conferring  many  on  our  neighbours. 

Some  of  the  great  men  of  former  days  had  a  Her- 
culean frame  as  well  as  a  great  mind,  so  much  so, 
that  a  learned  French  writer  calls  Plato  divine, 
notwithstanding  he  had  broad  square  shoulders  and 
a  robust  constitution ;  and  goes  on  to  cite  Bufeon, 
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Marshal  de  Saxe,  Mieabeau  and  others  as  remark- 
able examples. 

The  great  De.  Johnson,  was  great  in  this  respect 
also ,  and  yet  it  is  rare  to  find  such  men ;  for  by 
occupation  in  the  various  ways  of  life,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  preserve  the  equilibrium;  indeed  the 
balance  will  incline  one  way  or  the  other  according 
to  our  work,  or  in  other  words  "use  becomes  second 
nature/*  Yet  there  are  some  so  naturally  constructed, 
that  there  is  a  great  development  of  the  intellect, 
or  the  contrary. 

When  Napoleon  was  young  (shortly  after  the  epi- 
sode of  the  "  Pont  d'Arcole)  his  portrait  was  shown 
to  Lavatee,  who  at  once  exclaimed  "  the  upper  part 
is  an  Eagle,  the  lower  a  Tiger. 

Voltaiee  said,  "  I  shall  die  without  ever  having 
written  a  line  according  to  my  taste, ''  and  Colonel 
Oudet  eloquently  wrote  "  that  human  thought  loses 
all  that  it  has  divine  when  it  is  imprisoned  in  a 
quiil,  and  drowned  in  an  inkstand.*' 

J.  J.  Rousseau,  a  strange  combination  of  talent  and 
tenderness,  satire  and  suffering,  wisdom  and  folly, 
was  tritely  summed  up  by  Madame  de  Deefaut  who 
said,  "  Quand  la  nature  forma  Rousseau,  la  sagesse 
petrit  la  pate,  mais  la  folie  y  jeta  sa  levain.  He 
died  in  1778  aged  66,  and  Voltatee  in  the  same 
year. 

Anecdotes  are  related  of  our  own  celebrated  men 
which  go  far  to  show  that  mind  holds  dominion  over 
matter  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  sometimes  entirely 
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forget  our  own  duties  and  requirements,  for  in- 
stance, Sir  Isaac  Newton  frequently  omitted  to  dine, 
aud  when  reminded  of  it,  replied  that  lie  thought  he 
had  done  so  :  that  he  had  two  holes  cut  in  his  door, 
a  large  one  to  admit  the  cat,  and  a  small  one  for  the 
kitten ;  that  he  was  one  day  so  absorbed  in  his  sub- 
ject that  he  burnt  his  legs  in  front  of  the  fire,  and 
rang  violently  for  his  servant  to  fetch  a  mason  to 
remove  the  grate  further  back,  when  the  servant 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  move 
his  chair.* 

An  invalid  is  the  plaything  of  all  that  surrounds 
him,  "  un  soufle,  une  ombre,  un  rien,  tout  lui  donne 
la  fievre,"  (a  breath,  a  shadow,  a  nothing,  every- 
thing disturbs  him.)  He  does  not  want  to  ask  if 
there  is  more  or  less  electricity  in  the  air,  whether  it 
is  bright  or  cloudy,  or  where  the  wind  is ;  his  deli- 
cate frame  tells  him  all  this  and  he  covers  himself  up 
accordingly. t  Only  a  ship  well-built  and  well- 
manned  can  brave  the  fury  of  the  ocean.  How  then 
shall  the  frail  susceptible  over-wrought  nervous 
body  be  able  to  resist  the  storms  and  troubles  of 
life? 

We  can  measure  the  force  of  muscular  power,  but 
not  that  of  the  mind ;    it  is  intangible,  incomprehen- 

*  The  biographer  of  Pope  says  that  he  called  up  the  female  servant 
who  waited  on  hirn  at  Lord  Bolingbroke's  as  often  as  four  times  in 
the  night  to  supply  him  with  paper  and  writing  materials,  notwith- 
standing his  desk  was  placed  on  his  bed  at  day-light  every  morning. 

t  The  Sybarites  banished  all  the  cocks  because  they  awoke  them 
too  early. 
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sible,  and  yet  evident  and  overwhelming.  We  can- 
not measure  feelings  by  figures. 

Fernel,  who  was  physician  to  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  said,  "&  capite  fluit  omne  malum,"  and 
Tissot,  ff  Fhomme  que  pense  le  plus,  est  celui  que 
degere  le  plus  mal,"  and  vice  versa. 

"Life  is,  says  Martial,  "non  vivere,  sed  valere." 
The  influence  of  mind  over  matter  is  incontestable  and 
apoplexy  is  a  very  common  termination  of  the  lives 
of  clever  men  who  neglect  the  precautions  we  desire 
to  inculcate.  Rousseau,  Duhbenton,  Spallanzani, 
Cabanis,  Corvisart,  La  Brtere,  Petrarch,  and  died 
of  it.  A  witty  French  author  has  said  that  the  first 
attack  is,  "  sommation  sans  frais,"  the  second 
' '  sommation  avec  frais,"  the  third  "  prise  de  corps." 
Notwithstanding  this  Newton  lived  to  the  age  of 
95,  but  we  hear  he  lived  quietly  and  simply,  fre- 
quently taking  only  a  little  bread  and  wine. 

It  is  said  that  Michael  Angelo  when  he  paint- 
ed the  Sis  tine  Chapel,  could  see  nothing  on  look- 
ing down,  and  when  he  read  a  letter  he  held  it  over 
his  head. 

Montalivet  goes  farther  than  Montaigne  in  the 
estimation  of  health,  he  says, 

"  La  sante  est  l'unite  que  fait  valoir  les  zeros  de  la  vie." 

Reveille'  Parise  wisely  and  ably  demonstrates 
"that  nature  is  as  inexorable  as  destiny."  She 
yields  nothing,  and  will  have  her  dues,  which  we  all 
must  pay,  but  he  who  pays  the  last  often  pays  the 
dearest. 
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He  says  of  himself,  "  I  live  and  soon  shall  live  no 
more."  At  one  time  I  live  full  of  strength  and 
vigour,  at  another  illness  which  I  have  braved,  in- 
sults and  attacks  me ;  my  body  perishes,  it  withers, 
is  worn  out  and  declines ;  and  yet  the  elements  re- 
main the  same,  nothing  has  changed  about  me,  and 
why  this  difference  ?  It  is  precisely  in  proportion 
to  the  power  of  my  organization  which  regulates  the 
functions  in  the  active  periods  of  life;  and  thus  it 
is,  always  and  everywhere  that  "  Life  contends  with 
death." 

Nature  has  provided  us  with  the  double  lever  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  This  is  a  great  and  beautiful 
law  of  all  organized  beings.  That  which  is  neces- 
sary to  our  existence  gives  us  pleasure,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  it  pain.  A  want  having  been  satisfied,  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  which  succeeds  it,  is  the  most 
formal  and  conclusive  evidence. 


Exeecise. 

Our  organic  power  is  kept  up  and  increased  by 
exercise,  and  it  is  deteriorated  in  two  ways  : — first,  by 
inactivity  and  second,  by  over-exertion. 

How  is  it  that  those  who  are  indolent  and  careful 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  changes  which 
nature  has  destined  us  to  re-act,  are  less  vigorous, 
less  lively  and  shorter  lived  than  the  agriculturist, 
the  soldier  and  the  sailor  ? 
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It  is  true  one  man  will  work  longer  than  another 
without  fatigue,  but  the  common  rule  is,  that  if  you 
wish  to  strengthen  the  organs,  physical  or  mental; 
employ  them, 

cc  Igcavia  corpus  liebetat,  labor  firmat."     Celsus. 

Will  you  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition? 
Commit  no  excesses — in  a  word — employ  and  de- 
velope  your  powers,  but  do  not  wear  them  out 
and  destroy  them.  But  how  shall  we  know  it  ?  By 
our  own  common  sense  that  it  must  not  be  to  the 
extent  of  fatigue,  weariness  and  prostration.  One 
individual  will  work  four  hours  and  be  less  fatigued 
than  another  who  may  work  only  two,  so  no  definite 
or  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  this  matter. 

We  must  always  remember  that  it  is  not  one  im- 
prudent or  hasty  act  which  vitiates  a  life,  hut  it  is  the 
continuance  of  little  ones  each  in  itself  of  no  impor- 
tance j  just  as  a  tiny  spark  if  rapidly  revolved,  or  in 
other  words  often  repeated,  becomes  a  circle  of  fire ; 
so  our  little  acts  of  imprudence,  or  it  may  be  negli- 
gence or  forgetfulness,  or  even  carelessness  always 
recurring,  become  painfully  evident  in  our  life,  and 
end  by  determining  our  character. 

Pleasure  continued  is  no  longer  pleasure,  it  be- 
comes indifference;  the  same  with  the  stimulants 
of  alcohol,  opium  or  tobacco. 

The  same  law  is  mercifully  continued  to  pain. 
Every  painful  impression  disappears  in  time,  even 
if  the  original  cause  exists, 

"L'ame  se  lasse  de  ses  plaisirs3  et  s'endort  sur  les  epines." 

C 
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If  the  study  of  one  subject  fatigues  the  ruind,  we 
must  vary  it.  Sanctorius  says  that  if  we  divide  our 
studies  into  three  or  four  subjects,  we  can  work  day 
and  night,  "  die  noctuque  perseverare  potest"  when 
with  one  subject  we  should  be  tired  in  an  hour. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  work  like  him, 
and  though  in  principle  he  is  right,  yet  we  must  not 
forget  that  we  require  to  sleep,  according  to  a  mo- 
dern authority,  six  or  seven  hours  continuously  out 
of  the  four-and-twenty. 

A  learned  king  is  reported  to  have  said  many 
years  ago  on  this  subject,  "six  hours  for  a  man, 
seven  for  a  woman  and  eight  for  a  fool,"  and  he  was 
not  far  wrong. 

Children  and  young  people  require  more  than  this, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  celestial  plant  of  Genius  produces  its  finest 
fruits  only  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  in  a  pure  and 
brilliant  atmosphere.  It  was  said  that  the  air  of 
Greece  made  a  man  a  philosopher,  but  without  going" 
so  far  as  that,  we  may  truly  say  that  in  a  dull  cli- 
mate we  have  to  fight  against  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  thought,  imagination  and  intellect  lose  much  of 
their  power. 

The  splendid  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  explained 
by  a  wonderful  persistence  consequent  on  a  good 
healthy  organisation. 

It  is  said  that  Byron  was  only  religious  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  that  Lesage,  the  author  of  Gil  Bias,  when 
an  old  manj  was  dull  in  the  morning,  became  gay, 
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polite,  and  even  brilliant  at  noon- time,  but  after 
that,  the  activity  of  his  mind  diminished  to  a  state 
of  lethargy  which  lasted  till  next  day. 

"Ex-alimento  robur,  es-alimento  morbus." 

This  motto  should  be  written  on  the  doorway  of 
every  college  and  every  school,  from  the  Guile]  hall 
to  the  parish  workhouse. 

The  power  of  digestion,  as  a  rule,  is  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  that  of  the  intellect,  and  yet  the  sto- 
mach is  the  guardian  and  protector  of  health. 

Every  one  has  not  the  eyes  of  Addison  who  saw 
(S  a  gout,  fever  or  dropsy  lurking  in  every  dish." 

The  living  matter  of  an  organism  is  to  be  extract- 
ed from  an  inert  matter  and  the  operation  is  com- 
plex and  important. 

A  celebrated  gastronome  as  a  principle  leaves  hun- 
ger to  the  vulgar,  and  keeps  his  appetite  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  science  of  his  "  chef." 

It  is  calculated  that  a  rich  man  who  is  fond  of 
"  good  cheer"  consumes  forty  times  as  much  food  as 
is  necessary,  not  that  he  swallows  actually  forty 
times  as  much  as  other  people,  yet  that  amount  is 
consumed  and  wasted  in  the  preparation  and  so  forth. 

Tempeeance  is  the  Mother  op  Genius. 
We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  appetite 
of  the  palate  with  that  of  the  stomach.    "  Quod  sapit 
nutrit"  is  a  Syren's  song,  to  which  we  must  not  for  a 
moment  listen., 

c2 
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"  Semel  comedere,  angeloruni  est ;  bis  in  die,  hominuni ;  fre- 
quenting brutorum." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  eat  and 
drink  much  more  than  we  require,  and  that  there  is 
more  disease  and  death  from  over-feeding,  than  the 
contrary,  and  yet  this  is  not  new  to  us,  it  is  as  old  as 
human  history. 

Lohbit  more  than  a  century  ago,  gives  an  account 
of  a  young  man  of  five  and  twenty,  who  was  ill  of 
gout  and  obesity,  and  for  whom  he  prescribed  active 
exercise  four  or  five  hours  daily,  he  gives  full  details 
of  his  daily  work,  and  he  got  perfectly  well.  Indeed 
four  hours  active  exercise  every  day  is  in  such  cases 
"  a  perfect  cure." 

"Tous  les  corps  ne  se  resemblent  point."     Hippoc. 

This  simple  aphorism  includes  every  precept  of 
Hygiene,  and  we  must  always  bear  in  mind,  that  as 
one  shoe  does  not  fit  every  foot,  the  same  remedy 
does  not  suit  every  man. 

Between  the  phlegmatic  scholar,  the  cold  critic, 
the  quiet  mathematician,  the  enthusiastic,  melancholy 
artist  there  is  as  much  difference  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine. 

Must  we  treat  the  same,  a  French  author  asks, 
" Timpassable  Fontaine,  and  the  irascible  Voltaire  ? 
This  must  not  be." 

Illness  is  a  heritage  of  the  past,  whether  it  comes 

to  us  by  our  own  misconduct,  or  by  family  influence. 

How  many  young  people  of  promise  fail  before 
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their  time  for  the  want  of  common  sense  and  the 
knowledge  of  life  :  or  in  other  words  Hygiene  ! 

I  do  not  speak  of  those  whom  society  "ripens  and 
kills  before  their  time/'  but  of  those  who  wish  to 
make  a  name  and  reputation  by  their  works :  for 
instance — we  may  be  well  assured  that  a  young  man 
full  of  ardour  and  fire,  susceptible,  ambitious  and 
enthusiastic,  but  of  delicate  and  feeble  body,  gives 
himself  over  at  once  to  disease  and  premature  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  young  man  who  is  well  in 
health,  laughs  at  the  doctor  and  goes  on  with  his 
works  and  his  pleasures ;  his  enthusiasm  knows  no 
bounds,  he  meditates,  watches,  exhausts  himself, 
languishes  and  dies  and  often  produces  nothing,  or 
at  least  only  a  very  small  part  of  what  his  genius  is 
capable. 

The  names  of  Mozaet,  Pascal,  Byron,  Michalon 
and  a  score  of  others  come  to  my  mind,  to  which  a 
hundred  may  be  added. 

Mendelssohn  studied  so  much  that  at  10  years  he 
was  attacked  with  a  nervous  malady,  from  which  he 
never  recovered,  and  there  are  well  recorded  facts 
that  brain  work,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  certain 
examination,  has  terminated  in  idiocy  and  death. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  yourself  a  name  and  reputa- 
tion? 

It  is  a  heavy  burden  !  Consider  your  health,  your 
means,  and  the  distance  you  have  to  travel ;  fortify 
the  mind,  but  do  not  wear  out  the  body.  You  who 
have  the  great  treasure  we  call  health,  learn  to  ap- 
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predate  it  and  try  to  keep  it,  notwithstanding  it 
may  produce  you  little. 

If  you  are  ambitious,  avoid  a  life  of  pleasure; 
nothing  is  more  opposite.  Two  things  especially  are 
to  be  avoided  by  the  student.  1.  "De  ne  pas  abuser 
des  vielles,"  take  care  how  you  spend  your  evenings, 
for  unless  you  do,  the  brain  contracts  an  irritability 
which  prevents  sleep  in  maturer  years.  The  least 
noise  wakes  him,  he  thinks,  meditates,  works  upon 
his  imagination  and  does  not  sleep  at  all.  2.  Look 
to  the  stomach,  the  organ  in  which  decay  and  old  age 
commence.  If  this  be  the  fact,  how  important  to 
attend  to  it  in  youth  ! 

It  is  subject  to  moral  influences  as  well  as  physi- 
cal; an  idea  makes  it  revolt,  and  the  disgust  or 
loathing  of  a  certain  food,  continues  perhaps  for  a 
whole  life:  it  hates  or  rejects,  or  seeks  or  feeds  with 
avidity;  its  caprices  are  known,  and  the  health  of 
the  body  depends  on  it.  Especially  as  years  go  on, 
one  sees  the  benefits  of  care  in  early  life.  As  in 
every  thing,  the  harvest  depends  on  the  culture. 

There  are  instances  of  fine  old  age  amongst  clever 
men  but  they  are  rare,  life  wears  itself  out  by  its 
own  action,  and  how  is  it  when  that  action  is  pushed 
to  its  utmost  limit?  Senators,  orators,  philosophers 
and  poets,  fall  into  a  premature  old  age  in  propor- 
tion to  their  neglect  of  the  principles  of  hygiene  in 
their  youth.  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves;  a 
ruling  idea  is  not  easily  got  rid  of.  A  statesman 
has  always  before  him  the  project  which    occupies 
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him,  and  the  artist  sees  constantly  his  chef  cVoeuvre 
expanding  from  its  outline  on  the  easel. 

Some  ancient  philosophers  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and  G-eorgias  who  was  108,  the  master  of  Isocrates, 
has  told  us  why  :  he  says  "  I  have  done  nothing  for 
which  I  can  reasonably  reproach  myself;  my  youth 
does  not  accuse  me,  neither  does  my  old  age." 

Alfieri  says,  that  in  a  sunny  clime, 

"  La  pianta  uomo  nasce  piu  robusta  que  altrove." 

and  that  man  arrives  at  both  the  extremities  of  pain 
and  pleasure. 

Cold  represses  mental  effort.  Varillas  had  six 
blankets  to  his  bed  in  summer  and  two  more  in  win- 
ter, and  Arnaud  had  eight,  "not  only  warm  but 
heavy." 

Buffon  kept  his  room  at  16°  Baumur,  and  did  not 
come  out  of  it,  and  so  he  lived  till  88  years,  though 
afflicted  with  a  very  painful  and  fatal  malady. 

Continual  suffering  in  one  way  or  other,  is  the  lot 
of  every  one  who  is  "  touched'-'  with  genius,  and 
here  perhaps  nature  is  more  cruel  than  the  world. 

Order  of  Study. 

The  mind  is  as  free  as  nature.  Who  can  compress 
its  activity,  measure  enthusiasm,  or  weigh  out  an 
inspiration  ? 

Let  nothing  arrest  imagination  in  its  flight.  Man 
is  the  slave  and  not  the  master  of  his  genius ! 

Yet  order  is  necessary  in  all  things,  especially  in 
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life,  the  rule  is  universal :  reason  teaches  it,  and 
nature  shows  it;  and  how  does  she  show  it?  By  the 
debility  of  the  physical  and  moral  powers  which 
come  on  after  mental  work. 

The  greater  the  mental  effort,  the  greater  weak- 
ness of  the  faculties  is  the  immediate  result. 

The  mind  is  enchained  and  imprisoned  by  a 
material  substance.  A  few  hours  of  poetic  enthu- 
siasm give  a  terrible  shaking  to  the  body,  this  is 
"  dura  lex,  sed  lex." 

Hoffman  says,  "the  divine  conjunction,  when  the 
mind  passes  from  the  conception  to  the  production  is 
singularly  rapid."  "  You  are  on  an  elevation  and 
do  not  descend  till  after  having  obtained  all  that  the 
effervescence  of  the  soul,  the  heat  and  fecundity  of 
the  imagination  can  produce." 

It  is  thus  that  genius  brings  forth  its  work,  that 
in  the  brilliant  spontaneity  of  thought  and  idea, 
it  identifies  itself  with  its  object. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Michael  Angf.lo  attacked 
the  marble  "  with  fury"  and  that  Rousseau  wrote 
his  verses. 

Jeremy  Bentham  wrote  down  his  ideas  on  scraps 
of  paper  and  put  them  on  a  file. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  that  six  hours  is  long 
enough  for  any  man  to  work  at  a  time  in  original 
composition,  and  attributes  his  death  to  working 
more  than  that,  after  his  pecuniary  losses. 

Leonardi  da  Vinci,  when  he  painted  the  last  sup- 
per, forgot  his  food  for  days  together,  at  other  times 
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he  gave  two  or  three  strokes  of  his  brush  to  the 
heads,  and  then  went  away. 

"  Work  with  care,"  said  Antoin  de  La  salle,  for 
he  who  begins  a  work  is  only  the  scholar  of  him  who 
finishes  it.  Immediately  that  the  sun -light  of  genius 
retires,  or  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  exhaustion ;  re- 
tire at  once,  for  all  beyond  that  is  wrong. 

Bupfon  says  "  go  on  whilst  it  shines,"  and  he  in 
this  way  sometimes  passed  twelve  hours,  which  is 
enormous,  Voltaiee  after  writing  a  play  in  six  days, 
said,  lc  ma  tragedie  est  finie,"  but  he  adds,  "  mon 
ours  de  six  jours,  demande  six  mois  a  etre  leche." 

Pythagoeas  says,-  "the  smallest  atom  casts  a 
shade,"  so  give  heed  to  the  minutest  beginnings. 

How  applicable  is  this  rule  to  the  first  buddings  of 
the  intellect,  and  how  important  to  remember  that 
the  activity  of  the  intelligence  supposes  a  quiet  ima- 
gination :  in  fact  that  the  mental  qualities  should  be 
equally  balanced  as  well  as  the  physical,  and  that 
strange  and  heterogeneous  ideas  be  excluded  so  that 
the  mind  become  capable  of  continued  and  active 
research. 

Violent  impulsive  efforts,  only  wear  out  the  powers 
in  vain,  and  experience  proves  that  in  men  of  ac- 
knowledged ability  this  is  a  great  defect,  which 
makes  a  great  difference  in  their  work. 

At  one  time  the  ideas  come  up  too  rapidly  and 
cannot  be  put  down  in  any  thing  like  order;  at 
another,  they  are  to  be  dragged  out  as  it  were  one 
by  one.     However  light  or  bright,   they  should  be 
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fixed  as  they  come,  at  other  times  they  are  so  fixed 
that  they  preclude  all  others. 

It  is  with  great  difficulty  the  pen  or  the  pencil 
will  follow  the  dictates  of  the  mind  : — Sometimes,  at 
first  the  flight  is  slow  and  heavy  like  the  eagle,  but 
it  soars  eventually  to  the  greatest  height. 

Eousseau  always  retouched  again  and  again  his 
writings,  and  Malheebes  it  is  said,  spoiled  a  ream  of 
paper  in  making  a  single  stanza,  whilst  others  wrote 
with  such  rapidity  as  Lopez  de  Vega  who  made  a 
thousand  verses  in  a  day. 

Sometimes  the  mind  gets  tired  like  the  body,  and 
Seneca  says,  "cogenda  mens  ut  incipiat"  that  it 
must  be  stimulated  or  compelled,  when  it  fails, 
Coffee,  wine,  alcohol,  and  opium  have  all  been  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  with  unsatisfactory  results, 
though  it  is  stated  that  Tuegot  was  ' c  most  powerful" 
after  he  had  dined,  whilst  Pitt  lived  most  frugally 
at  bis  most  brilliant  moments,  and  took  only  one 
glass  of  wine  ' c  with  quinquina." 

Dr.  Chapman  reports  a  barrister,  who  put  on  a 
blister  when  he  wished  to  produce  effect. 

Sheridan  says,  "  if  ideas  are  slow,  take  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  when  they  come  take  another,"  and  it  is 
well  known  that  his  best  and  most  effective  efforts 
were  made  under  the  influence  of  wine. 

Meatal  activity  in  the  ardour  of  its  production, 
cannot  be  subjected  to  the  regulation  of  time,  and 
sub- divided  into  minutes,  for  to  relegate  in  this  way 
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our  thoughts  aud  feelings,  is  to  convert  the  man  into 
a  machine. 

Let  each  one  work  according  to  his  own  mind,  his 
head  and  his  stomach,  and  the  inspiration  which 
directs  the  pen  or  the  pencil  at  the  time. 

An  author  identifies  himself  with  his  work,  and 
the  orator  by  various  movements  of  the  body,  drags 
out  as  it  were  the  ideas  from  his  brain. 

Haydn  was  unable  to  compose  when  he  had  on 
his  diamond  ring  given  to  him  by  Francis  the  se- 
cond; and  Beethoven  beat  the  table  fiercely,  bent 
down  in  "  sminuendo"  and  disappeared  behind  it  in 
"pianissimo"  but  in  " tutti"  the  dwarf  became  a 
giant. 

When  Michael  Angelo  was  asked  why  he  did 
not  marry,  he  replied,  "  Painting  is  a  jealous  mistress 
and  will  not  endure  a  rival." 

Thus  in  every  human  being,  mind  is  so  mixed  up 
with  matter  that  they  cannot  be  separated  :  the  one 
reciprocally  influences  the  other,  it  must  be  so, 
and  will  be  so  :  for  it  is  upon  a  record  that  will  not 
be  doubted,  that  after  the  Creator  had  made  the  com- 
plicated mechanism  called  man  He  breathed  into 
him  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  soul. 


Part  II. 

Locality  —  Building — Schoolroom  —  Respiration —  Ventila- 
tion—  "  Miasme  scholaire" —  Ventilation  continued — 
Heat — Light — Short  Sight — Position  of  Pupil — High 
Shoulder —  Instruction  —  "  Kindergarten"  —  Lessons — 
Food — Sleep — Recreation — Music — Gymnastics- — Baths 
— Holidays — Rewards  and  Punishments' — Conclusion. 

Haying  quoted  the  opinions  of  authorities,  ancient 
and  modern,  on  the  subject  of  education  it  is  time 
now  to  descend  to  particulars,  the  material  facts  we 
have  to  deal  with  from  day  to  day. 

In  the  first  place,  the  two  most  important  items 
which  present  themselves  for  consideration,  are  the 
locality  to  be  selected  and  the  building  placed  upon  it. 

I  am  not  writing  now  in  reference  to  public  schools 
generally.  The  school  board  is  quite  competent  to 
deal  with  that  subject,  but  I  address  myself  particu- 
larly to  the  many  thousands  of  schools  which  are 
devoted  to  the  education  of  the  great  mass  of  our 
people. 

Air  and  light  are  parts  of  the  elements  of  locality. 
These  must  be  supplied  in  abundance,  and  yet  with 
discretion ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  chil- 
dren pass  the  most  important  part  of  their  life,  sub- 
ject to  these  conditions,  the  period  of  their  rapid 
growth,  when  nature  is  building  up  as  it  were  toge- 
ther, their  mental  and  physical  existence. 
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We  know  that  some  localities  are  healthier  than 
others;  and  as  it  is  not  given  to  all  of  us  to  select 
our  own  locality,  and  to  remove  our  dwelling  to  the- 
most  healthy  spot,  so  there  must  be  schools  for  those 
who  are  born  and  brought  up  in  places  where  the- 
opposite  conditions  prevail. 

Yet  even  here  we  can  do  much  to  turn  aside  the 
evil,  and  do  much  to  improve  the  locality  in  which 
we  live. 

A  house  which  is  used  for  school  purposes  ought 
to  be  placed  on  a  gravelly  soil,  or  if  that  cannot  be, 
then  it  should  be  specially  drained  so  that  no  part  of 
it  be  damp. 

Too  often  sound  principles  of  construction  are- 
sacrificed  to  appearance. 

The  house  should  be  substantially  built  of  stone 
or  granite,  in  preference  to  brick,  because  the  former 
are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  and  because  the  latter  is 
porous.  It  is  true  that  plaster  protects  it  in  modern 
buildings ;  but  that  is  only  a  partial  remedy. 

The  situation  of  the  building  should  be  fronting 
the  south,  or  south-east,  so  as  to  get  all  the  light 
possible  in  this  dark  climate  of  ours  ;  and  this  posi- 
tion will  accomplish  the  double  object  of  protecting 
it  also  from  the  prevailing  winds,  the  south-west 
wind  especially,  which  brings  dampness,  which  is 
more  to  be  feared  than  those  coming  from  the  opposite, 
or  more  northerly  direction.  In  the  course  of  a  visit 
to  the  Hospital  of  Berck,  where  there  are  500  deli- 
cate and  scrofulous  children,  it  happened  that  at  the 
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time  of  my  visit  (September,  1873,)  there  was  not 
one  of  that  number  so  ill  as  to  be  confined  to  bed, 
and  yet  Dr.  Perrochard  assured  me  that  a  south-west 
wind  which  brought  the  damp,  would  in  three  days 
fill  30  or  40  beds  with  little  patients  suffering  from 
various  complaints  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

If  the  ground  floor  of  a  house  is  used  for  a  school, 
it  ought  to  be  at  least  a  yard  above  the  soil.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  important  on  every  prin- 
cipal of  hygiene,  and  that  the  room  be  not  too  cold 
in  winter,  nor  too  hot  in  summer. 

The  foundation  should  not  be  of  a  substance  to  ab- 
sorb the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween the  soil  and  the  floor  should  be  filled  with  dry 
sand;  and  when  the  locality  precludes  effectual 
drainage,  then  underneath  the  sand  there  ought  to 
be  a  layer  of  concrete,  or  impermeable  cement. 

Unless  these  precautions  are  taken,  it  may  be 
accepted  as  a  certainty  that  fungi  will  be  developed 
on  the  joists  of  the  flooring,  and  tend  very  seriously 
to  undermine  the  health  of  delicate  children,  who 
soon  complain  of  headache,  giddiness,  and  so  forth. 

The  roof  of  every  school  house  should  be  steep, 
so  that  water  may  run  off  rapidly  :  it  preserves  it 
from  dampness,  and  to  this  end,  nothing  can  be 
better  than  slate. 

As  a  rule,  in  all  schools,  the  stairs  should  be  placed 
at  right  angles,  so  that  the  children  who  will  "  come 
bounding  out  of  school"  in  spite  of  our  remon- 
strances, may  not  slip  down.     Grave  accidents  have 
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happened  in  this  way,  by  descending  rapidly  a  wind- 
ing staircase,  such  as  broken  legs  and  various  dislo- 
cations, to  say  nothing  of  contusions  without  num- 
ber. Besides  this,  the  steps  should  be  low  and  broad, 
and  the  degree  of  inclination  should  not  be  steep, 
so  that  little  children  may  go  up  and  down  easily. 

Provision  ought  to  be  made  for  young  children  to 
take  exercise  in  doors,  in  bad  weather.  A  large 
empty  room  or  corridors,  well  ventilated,  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

A  school  is,  for  the  time,  the  home  of  our  child- 
ren; and  we  cannot  be  too  anxious  about  their 
healthy  condition.  "  Here  it  is"  says  a  learned 
authority  in  Switzerland,  C(  that  they  spend  a  great 
part  of  their  active  life,  and  acquire  that  which  the 
paternal  roof  cannot  give  :  here  are  developed  their 
most  elevated  sentiments  which  form  the  basis  of 
their  career  in  life. 

When  a  child  takes  a  dislike  to  a  school,  his 
studies,  conduct,  and  morals,  are  all  so  closely  con- 
nected that  they  suffer  alike,  and  call  for  the  serious, 
and  conscientious  consideration  of  the  master. 

This  may  frequently  be  traced  to  the  hygienic- 
conditions  of  the  school. 


The  School  Room. 

The  school  room  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  pupils,  and  as  pure  air  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  health,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
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that  300  cubic  feet  of  space  is  the  least  amount  that 
ought  to  be  allotted  to  each  individual. 


Respiration, 

Children  respire  more  frequently  than  adults,  and 
though  their  lung  capacity  is  of  course  less,  yet  for 
this  purpose  they  ought  to  count  as  adults. 

For  instance,  a  room  ten  feet  high  and  twenty 
long  and  fifteen  feet  wide  is  barely  enough  for  eight 
pupils  and  two  teachers ;  if  the  room  were  twelve 
feet  high  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  it  might  be 
used  to  contain  two  more.  In  fact,  all  rooms  used 
for  school  purposes  should  be  twelve  feet  high  at 
least,  thus  a  room  of  20  X  30  feet  would  accommodate 
twenty  pupils,  and  one  of  30  X  40  double  that  num- 
ber. 

Ventilation. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  adult 
human  being  inspires  and  expires  from  his  lungs 
ten  gallons  of  air  every  five  minutes;  and  as  the 
child  breathes  more  rapidly  than  the  man,  it  is 
only  just  to  consider,  that  for  educational  purposes, 
lie  is  entitled  to  consume  as  much  air  as  a  man, 
especially  as  he  is  growing ;  that  is,  adding  some- 
thing daily  to  his  material  existence.  Besides  this, 
he  exhales  unhealthy  constituents  in  every  breath  • 
for  he  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  gives  out 
carbonic  acid  from  his  lungs ;  and  thus  the  oxygen 
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of  tlie  air  is  diminished,  and  the  carbonic  acid  in- 
creased with  every  breath  we  draw. 

Six  feet  square,  and  10  to  12  feet  high  is  the  min- 
imum space  allotted  by  the  authorities  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  this  arrangement  supposes  an  effectual 
system  of  ventilation,  so  that  the  air  may  be  con- 
stantly renewed. 

Dr.  Beheend  in  his  work  on  the  diseases  of  children 
says,  e '  We  have  arrived  at  the  means  of  determining 
mathematically  the  deterioration  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  schoolroom,"  he  quotes  another  learned  au- 
thor who  says  that  "  a  man  absorbs  in  24  hours 
25*04  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,"  and  cutting  off  the 
decimals  in  applying  this  statement  to  children 
(which  he  adds  is  unfair,  because  children  breathe 
more  rapidly  than  adults)  supposing  that  50  child- 
ren are  in  a  room  20  feet  long  and  20  feet  broad 
with  two  windows  and  that  they  are  shut  up  four 
hours  only  we  shall  have  the  following  results  :  50 
children  absorb  50  x  26  =  1300  cubic  feet  of  oxy- 
gen in  24  hours.  Consequently  216  feet  in  4  hours. 
What  is  the  consequence?  There  remains  in  the 
school  room  at  the  end  of  4  hours  only  120  cubic 
feet  of  oxygen,  or  in  other  words  there  remains  after 
the  4  hours,  only  8  per  cent,  of  oxygen  in  the  air 
which  the  children  are  now  compelled  to  breathe. 
Besides  this,  the  air  contains  also  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  deleterious  carbonic  acid  which  has  re- 
placed the  oxygen. 

Oeetel  has   found   by  experiment,   that  in  well 
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ventilated  private  houses  10,000  parts  of  air  con- 
tain : — 


of  Carbonic  acid 

8  to  10  parts. 

Hospitals  contain    . 

.    .     14  „  30      „ 

Prisons            „ 

■     •     13  „  33      „ 

Barracks        ,, 

.     27  „  53      „ 

Schools           .. 

.    _.     16  „  94      „  !  ! 

and  what  is  the  result?  It  is  therefore  not  surpris- 
ing, that  when  we  enter  a  schoolroom  where  there 
are  50  pupils,  we  perceive  that  the  air  is  heavy, 
damp,  and  loaded  with  an  unwholesome  smell ;  just 
the  sort  of  air  in  fact  that  Dr.  Guillaume  expresses 
by  the  term  "  miasme  scholaire." 

These  are  not  the  only  detrimental  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  school  room,  there  is  the  element 
of  heat  and  also  the  watery  vapour  necessary  to  re- 
spiration. This  may  be  more  or  less  loaded  with 
gas  or  other  matters,  either  in  solution  or  suspen- 
sion. 

Dust  for  instance  always  floats  about  a  school 
room  in  any  quantity.  Our  nose  tells  us  of  the  gas, 
and  when  a  sun-beam  darts  across  the  room,  our 
eyes  will  show  us  the  innumerable  particles  of  dust 
we  are  compelled  to  breathe,  even  when  the  children 
are  sitting  perfectly  still j  and  the  dust  of  the  school 
room  is  as  hurtful  as  that  of  many  manufactories, 
which  produce,  as  it  were,  insensibly,  serious  disorders 
of  the  organs  of  respiration.     To  children  of  a  con- 
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sumptive  tendency  it  is  certainly  injurious  to  a  great 
degree.* 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  it  ?  Go  into  a  school- 
room early  in  the  morning  and  look  at  the  dust 
which  has  been  deposited  every  where  during  the 
night ! — How  is  this  to  be  avoided  or  prevented  ? 

1.  If  there  be  day  pupils,  take  special  care  that 
they  wipe  their  shoes  quite  clean,  before  coming 
into  the  schoolroom ;  or  what  is  better,  let  them 
put  on  a  pair  of  slippers  kept  for  that  purpose  near 
the  door. 

2.  Keep  the  floor  perfectly  clean,  let  it  be  wiped 
over  with  a  damp  and  not  a  wet  cloth ;  the  object 
being  not  to  wash  the  floor,  but  to  collect  the  dust. 

Sweeping  the  floor  as  it  is  ordinarily  done,  is 
simply  this — the  removing  the  dust  from  one  place 
to  another. 

3.  In  schools  of  the  upper  class,  carpets  are  some- 
times used,  at  others  floor  cloth.  The  one  harbours 
the  dust,  the  other  is  cold  to  the  feet,  especially  in 
winter  time,  and  when  it  is  new,  it  exhales  a  heavy 
smell  of  oil.  It  seems  to  me  that  both  these  condi- 
tions may  be  avoided  by  using  the  new  production 
called  Kamptuhcon,  for  it  is  impermeable,  agreeable 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  remarkable  fog  of  the 
9th  of  December,  1873,  "when  the  mortality  from  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs  in  London  was  doubled,  and  that  a  great  number 
of  valuable  animals  died  in  the  Cattle  Show,  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  atmosphere  had  increased  from  its  normal  propor- 
tion to  5,  and  in  some  localities  to  8  in  100  parts,  which  is  a  reason- 
able explanation  of  the  result. 

d2 
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and  noiseless  to  walk  upon  and  I  infer  durable ;  or 
it  would  not  be  used  for  the  reading  room  of  the 
British  Museum  and  other  public  institutions.  In 
fact  it  seems  to  be  a  great  desideratum. 

There  is  another  important  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  Children  should  never  leave  their  damp 
cloaks  or  clothing  in  the  schoolroom,  that  is  one 
source  of  (i  Miasme  Scholaire ;"  neither  should  they 
be  thrown  in  a  heap  but  spread  out  in  a  proper 
apartment,  where  they  may  be  dried,  and  afterwards 
hung  up  on  a  peg  bearing  a  given  number. 

Children  in  common  schools,  put  their  upper  gar- 
ments near  the  fire,  that  they  may  be  warm  when 
they  leave,  this  should  never  be  allowed.  In  every 
school  there  should  be  a  peg  for  every  scholar,  and 
if  possible,  some  person  to  see  that  every  thing  is  in 
its  place. 

Every  master  or  mistress  should  personally  in- 
spect the  dress,  as  well  as  the  face  and  hands,  of 
every  child  each  morning.  After  a  short  time,  they 
would  all  expect  it,  and  this  simple  rule  will  tend 
much  to  habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  health  and  deportment  of  the  pupil. 


Ventilation  Continued. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  condition  of  the 
air  when  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and  polluted  by 
carbonic  acid,  dust,  gas,  and  other  abominations. 

Now  we  must  here  endeavour  to  supply  a  remedy 
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or  in  o.ther  words  try  to  make  plain  the  simplest  and 
most  desirable  plan  to  be  adopted. 

Ventilation  in  schools  means  supplying  a  contin- 
ual current  of  pure  air,  in  place  of  that  which  has 
been  used  or  deteriorated,  and  there  appears  to  be 
two  conditions  to  be  observed  in  doing  so. 

That  the  air  shall  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture,  and  a  certain  degree  of  temperature. 

We  all  know  that  we  can  open  our  windows  and 
our  doors;  but  that  is  not  always  satisfactory,  es- 
pecially in  the  winter  time. 

Yarious  costly  systems  of  ventilation,  heating  by 
warm  water  and  warm  air  have  been  tried,  and  have 
not  always  given  satisfaction.  It  is  often  too  hot 
in  one  part  of  the  building  and  too  cold  in  the  other, 
but  especially  on  account  of  the  expense  and  trouble 
it  has  not  been  generally  adopted. 

Iron  stoves,  with  a  dish  of  water,  are  unscientific 
and  practically  of  lit  Me  use,  and  so  are  the  little 
windmills  we  used  to  see  in  the  upper  squares  of  the 
windows  of  a  room  which  was  supposed  to  be  venti- 
lated. 

Dr.  Gtuillaume  says,  "Iron  stoves  ought  to  be 
banished  from  all  public  schools,"  they  are  soon 
heated  it  is  true,  but  they  as  soon  get  cold,  so  the 
fire  has  to  be  continually  kept  up.  The  air  of  the 
room  is  soon  deprived  of  its  humidity,  master  and 
pupils  become  irritable,  and  suffer  from  head-ache, 
oppression  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  these 
symptoms  recur  in  proportion  to  the  immediate  prox- 
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imity  of  the  stove"  He  then  proceeds  to  say,  that 
a  brick  stove  is  best  (covered  with  glazed  tiles  J  be- 
cause once  hot,  it  keeps  its  temperature  a  long  time, 
and  diffuses  it  agreeably. 

A  stove  should  not  be  raised  upon  a  block,  for 
it  will  be  found  on  applying  the  thermometer,  that 
the  lower  stratum  of  air  is  much  colder  than  that 
above  it :  children  therefore  suffer  from  cold  feet  as 
well  as  head-ache ;  besides,  the  blood  is  diverted  to- 
wards the  head,  or  rather  the  brain,  which  may  be 
attended  with  very  serious  consequences. 

Darcet  says,  that  when  air  contains  from  10  to 
20.00  of  carbonic  acid,  or  5.00  carbonic  oxide,  it  is 
poisonous.  Care  must  be  taken,  especially  if  coke 
be  used,  that  the  combustion  be  perfect,  or  carbonic 
oxide  will  be  spread  over  the  floor,  to  the  manifest 
danger  of  little  children. 

J.  L.  Mott,  of  New  York,  makes  a  stove  which 
supplies  the  double  purpose  of  heat  and  ventilation, 
and  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  best  and  simplest,  and 
only  wants  to  be  used  to  be  appreciated. 

Mons.  Frank,  thinks  it  all  but  perfect.  Its  con- 
struction is  as  follows : 

Beneath  the  floor  there  is  a  tube  or  canal  com- 
municating with  the  outside  of  the  building  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  fresh  air  underneath  the  stove. 

This  air  circulates  between  the  stove  and  the  outer 
case  which  surrounds  it,  the  latter  being  open  at  the 
top.  The  fresh  air  after  having  been  heated  in  pass- 
in   ground   the   stove,   spreads   itself  in   the   upper 
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stratum  of  the  air,  and  circulates  the  vitiated  air 
which  is  there,  and  this  is  carried  away  by  a  current 
which  is  established  between  the  canal  or  tube  un- 
der the  stove,  and  also  by  an  opening  made  in  the 
upper  or  lower  part  of  the  side  of  the  room.  This 
opening,  which  is  closed  at  will,  conveys  the  air  out- 
side by  a  wooden  canal  or  tube. 

The  temperature  of  a  schoolroom  should  be  60° 
Fah. ;  this  is  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  for  all 
our  faculties.  If  it  is  hotter,  it  produces  lassitude  of 
body  and  mind  ;  if  colder,  it  is  uncomfortably  so> 
especially  if  we  are  not  actively  engaged. 

In  every  schoolroom  there  should  be  a  thermome- 
ter, and  not  placed  over  the  fire  place,  but  in  a  part 
where  it  would  give  as  near  as  possible  the  mean 
temperature. 

In  America  there  are  two  thermometers  in  each 
public  schoolroom,  placed  at  two  opposite  points  of 
the  room  and  at  different  heights,  and  the  master  is 
required  to  keep  a  Thermometrie  Journal  during  the 
winter,  and  to  mark  the  temperature  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  middle,  and  the  termination  of  the  class. 

A  vessel  filled  with  cold  water,  and  protected  from 
dust  ought  to  be  placed  in  each  public  school. 

If  pure  air  be  necessary  for  our  healthy  physical 
condition,  it  is  more  necessary  for  our  intellectual 
faculties. 

In  every  school,  public  and  private,  there  ought 
to  be  certain  fixed  principles  of  hygiene  admitted, 
adopted  and  carried  out,  and  definite  rules  hung  up 
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in  every  schoolroom.  They  should  show  how  long' 
the  hours  of  study  should  be  continued ;  when  and 
how  long"  the  doors  and  windows  should  be  kept 
open,  how  long  the  pupils  should  adjourn  to  another 
room,  (always  desirable  if  in  a  town)  for  this  pur- 
pose Whatever  plan  of  heating  or  ventilation  be 
adopted,  the  principal  must  never  forget,  that  he  is 
personally  called  upon  to  give  to  this  subject  an 
intelligent  and  careful  supervision.  Wood,  coal,  or 
turf  is  to  be  used  in  preference  to  coke,  which  emits 
a  poisonous  compound  called  carbonic  oxide. 

Light. 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  an  ordinary 
gas-light  consumes  as  much  oxygen  as  an  adult, 
and  for  that  reason  can  never  in  a  hygienic  point  of 
view,  be  a  substitute  for  sun- light.  A  schoolroom 
should  have  an  abundance  of  light.  A  great  author- 
ity says,  one  third  of  the  side  of  the  room,  and  that 
the  windows  should  open  near  the  floor,  in  order  that 
the  lower  stratum  of  vitiated  air  may  escape  when 
they  are  opened. 

The  light  should  be  admitted  from  left  to  right, 
and  never  in  front  of  the  pupil's  face,  nor  behind  : — 
the  first  dazzles  the  eyes  and  is  apt  to  produce  fati- 
gue and  inflammation,  and  the  last  to  make  the 
pupils  short-sighted,  as  they  sit  in  their  own  light, 
and  habitually  approximate  themselves  too  near  to  the 
object  before  them.  Dr.  Leibeeich  has  written  very 
conclusively  on  this  subject.     He  says,  "short-sight- 
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ness  is  developed  almost  exclusively  during  school 
life  and  rarely  afterwards/'  and  that  statistics  prove 
that  it  is  caused  by  the  unfavourable  conditions  of 
the  light  to  which  pupils  have  been  subjected.  Be- 
sides this  "the  book  ought  to  be  raised  to  20°  for 
writing  and  40°  for  reading/'  and  he  adds  that  hardly 
in  any  school  in  England  are  these  rules  attended 
to. 

Many  of  our  new  schools  are  built  on  a  wrong 
principle,  the  light  coming*  in  at  three  sides  at  once, 
being  positively  hurtful;  and  Dr.  Leibeeich  asks, 
"  have  the  trustees  or  architects  no  misgivings/'  or 
are  they  aware  of  their  responsibility  in  these  un- 
practical arrangements. 

If  a  black  board  be  used  for  illustration,  it  should 
be  placed  opposite  the  windows,  so  that  the  light 
may  fall  on  it. 

Schoolrooms  ougfht  not  therefore  to  be  lighted  on 
both  sides,  as  the  rays  of  light  cross  in  the  middle, 
and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  All  the  windows 
should  be  fitted  with  rolling  blinds. 

When  gas  or  artificial  light  is  necessary,  its  com- 
bustion should  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
when  there  is  no  g*as,  oil  should  be  substituted  in 
preference  to  any  thing*  else. 

Every  lamp  should  have  a  shade,  not  too  opaque 
so  as  to  shade  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and  yet 
sufficiently  so  to  bear  inspection  without  inconveni- 
ence. 

Every  jet  of  gas  should  have  a  ground  glass  shade, 
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Position  of  the  Pupils. 

On  going  into  a  schoolroom,  it  is  very  interesting 
to  a  medical  man  to  note  the  position  of  the  pupils. 

(As  a  rule  all  the  tables  or  desks,  are  of  the  same 
height  or  nearly  so.)  Some  are  sitting  improperly; 
one  holds  his  head  aside,  another  rests  upon  his 
arm,  a  third  hides  as  it  were  his  head  between  his 
shoulders  ;  some  lean  upon  the  forms,  others  kneel ; 
their  positions  are  ckang-ed  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  utmost  supervision  cannot  prevent  it,  and  why? 
Children  sit  too  long,  they  are  tired  and  worn  out  ; 
and  the  noise  and  inconvenience  of  the  changes  in 
their  position  disturb  the  order  and  quiet  which 
ought  to  exist. 

Besides  this,  the  desk  that  would  suit  a  child  of 
seven  is  unfit  for  a  person  of  seventeen :  in  fact,  tho 
school  fittings  are  not  adapted  to  the  stature  of  the 
pupils. 

When  a  pupil  does  not  sit  at  ease,  the  muscles  of 
the  back  and  neck  help  him  to  keep  up  his  erect  po- 
sition, but  they  soon  get  tired  ;  especially  if  there  is 
no  back  to  the  seat  the  body  falls  forward,  the  head 
inclines  to  one  side,  and  in  this  way  deformity  of  the 
spine  begins. 

A  deviation  of  one  part  of  the  spine,  balances  the 
equation  by  another  deviation  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion; thus  it  resolves  itself  into  the  form  of  the  letter 
S  in  every  infinity  of  curve  and  direction. 

It  is  a  farce  to  make  a  young  lady  lie  on  her  back 
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an  hour  or  two  a -day,  and  when  she  gets  better, 
to  compel  her  to  sit  three — it  may  be  six  hours  in  an 
uncomfortable  position,  at  an  unsuitable  table,  or  on 
an  unsuitable  seat. 

Let  a  man  sit  for  two  or  three  hours  at  his  desk, 
on  a  seat  without  a  back,  and  he  will  want  to  change 
his  position  and  wish  to  rest  his  back.  How  much 
more  so  will  a  child,  whose  muscles  are  tender,  and 
as  yet  untrained,  require  rest  to  renew  their 
strength  ! 

Besides  this,  the  sitting  position,  when  the  body  is 
bent  forward,  enfeebles  the  digestion,  compresses 
the  chest  and  prevents  the  free  development  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  Hence,  watchmakers  and  en- 
gravers are  always  delicate  people,  and  very  fre- 
quently die  of  consumption  from  this  cause. 

The  position  of  the  pupil,  and  the  suitability  of 
his  desk  and  seat  become  therefore  very  important 
considerations.  Indeed  the  health  of  a  delicate  child 
may  be  seriously  compromised  by  neglect  in  this 
respect.  Dr.  Leibeeich  has  fully  recognized  this 
fact  as  bearing  on  the  organs  of  sight,  and  has  in- 
vented a  eh  air  capable  of  being  elevated  by  a  screw 
to  the  height  required. 

He  further  remarks  that  (Myopia)  short-sighted- 
ness and  spinal  deformity  are  concurrent  from  this 
cause. 

Dr.  Guillaume  of  Neufchatel,  who  is  in  my  esti- 
mation the  best  authority  on  this  subject,  has  noticed 
that  a  "  full  neck,"  is  in  fact,  a  diminished  condition 
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of  goitre,  which  is  often  observed  in  young  children, 
and  has  hitherto  u  passed  unnoticed;;  till  now. 

The  thyroid  gland  becomes  full  and  is  increased 
in  size,  and  this  goes  on  gradually,  till  in  scrofulous 
persons,  the  swelling  extends  itself  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  which  become  painful  to  the  touch, 
and  in  deglutition  also. 

He  adds,  that  this  conies  of  the  obstruction  of  the 
venous  circulation  caused  by  the  position  of  the 
head  of  the  child,  who  tries  to  rest  it  as  he  best  may, 
when  he  is  tired.  When  the  muscles  of  the  back 
can  no  longer  support  the  head,  it  then  rests  itself 
on  the  spinal  colunm,  and  that  getting  tired  also 
bends  forward,  compressing  the  contents  of  the 
neck,  between  it  and  the  clavicles  and  first  rib,  and 
so  interrupts  the  venous  circulation. 

This  goes  on  unperceived  month  after  month,  and 
is  in  young  girls  especially,  the  cause  of  full  neck, 
for  the  veins  not  being  able  to  return  the  blood,  the 
thyroid  gland  especially  becomes  full,  and  in  time 
hardened,  and  at  length  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
it  is  found  that  a  young  lady  has  a  goitre,  or  what 
medical  men  call  broncho cele. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  slight  cases  of  this  kind 
always  get  well  in  the  holidays. 

Girls  of  eight  years  of  age  have  suffered  in  this 
way,  after  having  been  at  school  a  year,  and  though 
it  is  true  that  this  affection  is  more  frequent  in  girls 
than  boys,  yet  they  are  subject  to  it  also. 

In  a  public  school  of  Switzerland  containing  731 
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scholars,  350  "boys  and  381  girls,  Dr.  Guillauhe 
found  it  in  169  bo}~s  and  245  girls,  so  that  more 
than  half  the  pupils  were  more  or  less  affected  in 
this  way,  and  he  found  connected  with  this  condition 
more  or  less  congestion  of  the  head,  which  produced 
the  head-ache  of  which  scholars  so  often  complain. 

Nature  relieves  herself  by  bleedings  at  the  nose, 
more  or  less  frequent,  which  add  to  the  general 
debility. 

1 1  is  found  also  that  these  symptoms  prevail  most 
■with  the  weakest  and  lead  to  very  serious  results. 

Every  instructor  of  youth  should  be  acquainted 
with  these  facts,  which  come  to  us  by  unimpeachable 
authority. 

Dr.  Guillaume  goes  on  to  say,  that  out  of  731 
pupils  296  suffered  frequently  from  head-ache  and 
155  bled  at  the  nose,  of  all  of  whom,  the  ages  and 
circumstances  are  recorded  in  his  admirable  work. 

So  much  for  pupils  seated  on  forms  or  stools  with- 
out a  back. 

A  child  to  be  seated  comfortably  should  be  so 
placed  that  his  back  may  be  rested,  and  his  limbs 
being  placed  at  right  angles  with  his  body,  may  be 
rested  also.  This  is  not  accomplished  by  any  seats 
that  I  have  seen  in  use,  or  even  with  chairs.  The 
backs  affording  support  are  too  high  and  the  seats 
also,  so  that  the  feet  cannot  be  rested. 

Looking  at  the  height  of  the  table  and  the  seat, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  child  slips  forward  as  it 
were  on  the  edge  of  the  seat,  that  his  feet  may  rest 
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on  the  ground,  so  that  in  fact  lie  is  sitting  on  the 
angle  of  the  seat,  which  ought  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  body,  and  this  explains  the  fact,  that  the  child 
moves  one  leg  forward  and  the  other  backward  in 
order  to  render  his  position  less  uncomfortable. 
This  shuffling  of  the  feet  disturbs  the  quiet  of  the 
school,  when  the  numbers  are  great,  and  calls  forth 
a  reprimand,  and  sometimes  punishment  by  the 
master. 

Then  again  there  is  often  too  great  a  distance 
between  the  forms  and  the  table  or  desk.  Little 
ones  are  compelled  to  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  stool 
and  lean  forward  on  the  desk,  and  thus  compress  the 
contents  of  the  chest,  and  seriously  interfere  with 
the  respiration. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  is  the  case,  and 
it  is  one  reason  why  pupils  do  not  hold  their  pens 
properly,  because  they  are  always  uncomfortable, 
and  try  to  avoid  it  by  moving  about. 

The  height  of  the  table  too,  has  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  sight. 

When  a  child  is  comfortably  seated  the  table 
ought  to  come  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  that  is,  a 
little  below  the  breast  bone,  for  in  this  position  the 
elbow  will  fall  naturally  on  the  table.  The  arm  will 
fall  by  the  side  of  the  body  and  be  at  right  angles 
with  the  fore  arm,  and  this  is  the  best  and  easiest 
position. 

Unfortunately  these  conditions  rarely  exist  in 
schools,  either  the  table  is  too  high,   or  the  seat  too 
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ioWj  or  vice  versa.  In  some  schools  the  seats  are 
narrow,  in  others  broad,  sometimes  fixed  one  inch 
perpendicularly  from  the  desk  and  sometimes  six 
inches,  and  this  for  young  children.  In  fact  this 
important  arrangement  seems  to  "be  settled  by  the 
first  carpenter  who  is  called  in  to  fix  them. 

If  the  desk  or  table  be  too  high  or  too  low,  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  are  over-taxed.  Nine  to  eleven 
inches  is  the  best  distance  for  reading  or  writing, 
the  eye  ordinarily  selects  this  as  the  most  easy.  If 
too  high,  the  eye  is  too  near  the  book  and  induces  a 
habit  which  we  call  short  sight,  and  there  are  no 
public  schools  without  many  cases  of  this  kind.*     To 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Waee  was  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  the  frequency  of  myopia,  or  shortsightedness  in 
schools.  Since  that  time,  some  researches  have  been  made  on  the 
subject,  but  they  are  isolated  and  inconclusive. 

Dr.  Cohn  of  Breslau,  is  however  a  very  honorable  exception. 
He  examined  personally  6059  pupils,  and  also  410  students  at  Bres- 
lau University. 

All  the  details  of  the  ages,  school  hours,  sickness  and  treatment  of 
the  pupils,  are  supplied  in  a  most  extensive  basis  of  10,060  pupils  of 
all  classes,  and  as  a  whole  17'1  per  cent  had  defective  sight  in  some 
way  or  other,  but  its  prevalence  in  various  schools,  was  very  dispro- 
portionate, thus: — 

In  village  schools  5*2  per  cent.    1J4  myopia. 

Elementary  schools  in  towns  14'7        „  6'7 

Middle  class  schools  19'2        „         10*3 

Superior  ladies'  schools  21"9        „  7'7 

Superior  boys'  schools  (commercial)  24"1        ,,         19*7 
Colleges  317        „         26'2 

Of  these  cases,  myopia  or  shortsightedness,  made  10  per  cent-  of  the 
whole,  and  were  distributed  thus,  (as  in  second  column),  at  any  rate 
it  appears  singular,  that  this  visual  defect  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  social  status  of  the  pupil. 
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some  extent  it  may  be  produced  by  using  books 
with,  small  type,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  matter  of 
public  remark,  that  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  and  other  public  schools  in  Paris,  wear 
spectacles. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  serious  affection 
arising  from  the  use  of  high  tables,  and  seats  with- 
out backs,  and  that  is  a  deviation  of  the  spinal 
column,  and  a  displacement  of  the  shoulders. 

The  affection  called  in  schools  "  high  shoulder"  is 
more  common  than  we  think. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  does  not  go  on  to  the 
extent  of  visible  spinal  deformity,  and  often  when 
the  high  shoulder  exists  in  girls,  they  try  to  hide  it 
all  they  can,  and  it  is  only  when  it  can  be  concealed 
no  longer,  that  the  doctor  is  called  in. 

It  may  perhaps  have  existed,  for"  a  year  or  more, 
and  the  deviation  of  the  spine  may  be  trifling,  yet  it 
may  have  become  ossified,  and  require  months  and 
perhaps  years  of  judicious  care  and  treatment,  and 
not  be  even  then  perfectly  restored  to  its  normal 
position. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  right  shoulder  is  generally 
the  highest,  and  why  is  it  so  ? 

When  the  desk  is  too  kio-h,  the  arm  rests  on  it 
and  pushes  up  the  shoulder,  and  so  the  body  is  bent 
forward  and  a  proportionate  deviation  takes  place 
about  the  loins,  in  order  to  sustain  the  body. 

Hence  out  of  350  boys,  Dr.  Gujllaume  found  62 
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cases  of  deviation  of  the  spine,  and  in  881  young 
girls  156  cases  of  various  degrees.  Thus  in  731 
pupils  218  incurred  the  greatest  risk  of  deformity  for 
life. 

It  is  important  to  note,  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  cases  were  so  slight,  that  they  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  teachers,  and  indeed  medical  men  do 
not  appear  to  have  sufficiently  considered  these  con- 
ditions. 

In  all  probability  it  is  because  they  have  never 
been  consulted  in  a  general  sense,  and  have  been 
only  called  in  specially  to  one  particular  case. 

Dr.  Leibeeich  confirms  this  opinion,  and  says  that 
short  sight  goes  pari  passu  with  spinal  deformity, 
whilst  Yirchow  in  his  report  to  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, states  upon  the  authority  of  Mons.  Eulenbeeg, 
that  the  records  of  the  public  institutions  prove  that 
90  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  spinal  deformity,  date 
their  commencement  from  school  life  ! ! 

The  public  school  society  of  New  York,  have  re- 
ported on  the  use  of  seats  without  backs,  thus :  "  A 
stranger  interested  in  education,  visited  our  schools, 
and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  number  of 
cases  of  high  shoulder  and  deviated  spine." 

Joseph  Lancaster  who  had  a  school  of  700  chil- 
dren of  the  lower  classes,  in  which  he  taught  very 
successfully,  found  out  the  necessity  of  having  seats 
with  backs  to  them,  which  he  introduced  into  Amer- 
ica in  1818,  when  he  emigrated  in  consequence  of 
the   ill-treatment   he   experienced   in   this   country, 
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He  became  the  founder  of  the  system  of  education 
in  America,  which  has  placed  it  amongst  the  first 
nations  in  the  world. 

It  is  well  known  to  medical  men  that  deformity  of 
the  spine  is  much  more  frequent  than  it  was  forty 
years  ago,  and  how  is  this  to  be  explained? 

The  body  is  maintained  erect  by  muscular  power, 
and  as  in  young  girls  the  muscles  are  so  weak  that 
they  become  tired  even  by  sitting  down,  they 
adopt  a  habit  of  leaning  or  lounging  which  ends  in 
deformity. 

In  all  large  towns  children  are  predisposed  in  this 
way,  whether  by  constitutional  weakness  or  other- 
wise, and  the^e  are  the  children  who  specially 
claim  our  attention. 

If  we  ask  the  question,  are  these  deviations  of  the 
spine  caused  by  the  use  of  seats  without  backs  ? — we 
must  say,  affirmatively,  yes:  for  seats  without  backs 
produce  these  results  in  proportion  to  the  inconve- 
nience and  discomfort  they  enforce. 

The  next  question — do  seats  with  backs  prevent 
it  ?  To  a  very  great  extent,  the  answer  is,  yes :  to 
the  extent  that  they  prevent  the  children  leaning 
and  lolling  about,  in  fact  in  the  same  proportion  as 
they  are  more  at  ease. 

If  we  see  a  young  growing  girl  rest  her  body  on 
her  elbows,  or  sometimes  one  and  then  the  other, 
can  we  doubt  that  she  would  incur  less  risk  of  de- 
formity by  a  back  to  her  seat  against  which  she 
could  rest  ? 
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With,  delicate  children  they  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Thus  children  should  be  placed  at  tables  suited  to 
their  height,  and  not  according  to  their  capacity ; 
and  so  tables  and  seats  should  be  made  of  different 
sizes,  and  each  table  to  accommodate  not  more  than 
four :  two  would  be  better,  so  that  pupils  may  quit 
their  seats  with  facility  and  without  noise,  and  as 
easily  resume  them.  This  arrangement  also  facili- 
tates sweeping,  &c,  and  in  this  respect  the  American 
public  schools  may  be  looked  upon  as  models  for  us 
to  imitate. 

In  many  schools  each  pupil  has  a  little  table  to 
himself,  2  feet  by  18  inches  ;  in  others,  a  table  double 
that  size  for  two,  and  each  table  slopes  about  one  inch 
in  a  foot.  The  supports  of  the  table  may  be  wood  or 
iron — the  latter  are  preferable — and  are  fixed  to  the 
floor.  The  backs  of  the  seats  have  also  an  incline  of 
one  inch  in  the  foot  and  extend  as  high  up  as  the 
shoulder  blade.  The  seats  vary  in  height  from  8  to 
12  inches,  and  in  width  from  8  to  12  inches  for  chil- 
dren from  four  to  ten  years ;  and  for  children  from 
ten  to  sixteen  years,  they  are  made  from  10  to  17 
inches  high,  and  from  8  to  13  inches  broad :  besides 
this  there  are  certain  supernumerary  seats  to  be  used 
as  required. 

There  is  a  Table  published  by  Mr.  Barnard,,  of 
New  York,  giving  the  requisite  size  for  every  age ; 
but  what  is  much  more  to  the  purpose,  is  the  TabI© 


i2 
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published   by   Dr.    Guillaume,    which  refers  to  the 
height,  thus: 


Height  of  pupil. 

Height  of 
table. 

Height  of 
stool. 

Height  of 
back. 

feet  in.      feet  in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

3      0    to 

3    3 

13'5 

75 

9-8 

3      3    „ 

3    6 

147 

8'5 

10'8 

3      6    „ 

3    9 

15-8 

9-5 

11-9 

3      9    „ 

4    2 

17*0 

10-3 

12-9 

4      2    „ 

4    5 

181 

11-2 

14' 

4      5    „ 

4    8 

19-2 

12-2 

15" 

4      8    „ 

5    1 

20-4 

131 

16-1 

5      1    „ 

5    4 

21-6 

141 

17*2 

(It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Swiss  inch  is 
about  16  per  cent,  longer  than  the  English  inch — 11 
Swiss  inches  being  equal  to  13  English). 

Dr.  Guillaume  says  that jjuoq^ instance  ought  the 
distance  of  the  seai-'ftoin 'the  tableHp  be  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  Ym.%,  and JPr,.£nEBKEiC|i:  ^ays  it  should 
be  perpendicular1/  or  in.  a  4jn^>$jth  the  edge  of  the 
desk.  St?  _.      ...  / 

Dr.  Fahener  s^ys_,  ahH  Dr.  Gihelahhe  agrees  with 
him,  that  an  upright  ot  mBlinedL^ack  to  a  seat  is  not 
enough ;  it  should  project  inwardly  to  support  the 
loins,  and  be  parallel  to  the  spinal  column ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  should  be  convex  to  support  the  loins  and 
slightly  concave  at  the  shoulder  blades. 

Dr.  Guillaume  had  all  the  seats  at  the  Ecole  Pre- 
miere, Neufchatel,  altered  in  this  way,  with  excellent 
results. 

Every  pupil  coming  to  a  school  should  be  measured 
as  to  his  height,  and  be  placed  at  a  suitable  table 
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accordingly.  This  should  be  repeated  every  six: 
months,  so  that  each  scholar  be  placed  in  a  satis- 
factory position. 

These  considerations  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted on  in  all  educational  arrangements,  especially 
in  new  schools,  public  or  private. 

The  seat  of  the  master  or  mistress  should  be  ele- 
vated and  not  in  a  corner.  It  should  command  a 
view  of  the  whole  room,  and  be  of  a  nature  to  inspire 
obedience  and  command  respect. 

Another  important  question  is  the  construction  of 
water-closets,  and  accommodation  of  that  kind.  This 
ought  to  be  arranged  without  the  necessity  of  the 
pupil  going'  from  a  warm  room  into  the  cold  air : 
hence  it  should  be  of  easy  approach  to  the  school- 
room, and  shut  off  by  a  double  door.  The  windows 
ought  to  open-to  the  outside  air,  and  be  kept  open, 
and  the  floor  should  be  of  some  non-absorbent  sub- 
stance, such"  as. slate,  and  a  valve  which  shuts  of 
itself,  when  a  person  leaves  the  seat,  ought  to  be  in- 
troduced, as  the  expense  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  advantage.  But  these  matters  may,  as  a  rule,  be 
left  to  the  sanitary  engineers. 

The  same  daily  attention  should  be  paid  to  this 
department  as  to  any  other  part  of  the  house.  And 
whilst  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  do  better  than  re- 
commend Richson's  School  Builder's  Guide,  whose 
constructions  have  been  very  satisfactory  in  the  Un- 
ited States.  On  this  subject  consult  also  the  work 
of  Mr.  Barnard. 
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Instruction. 


At  length  we  come  to  the  important  question  of 
Instruction.  When  should  a  child  be  sent  to  school  ? 
Competent  authorities  have  decided  that  before  a 
child  is  seven  years  old,  he  has  no  sufficient  intellec- 
tual development,  to  enable  him  to  profit  by  his 
lessons.  It  may  further  be  taken  as  a  rule,  that  a 
child  ought  not  to  study  till  the  period  of  second 
dentition. 

Dr.  Paldanus,  who  is  an  authority  in  these  mat- 
ters, says,  "  that  children  who  have  had  no  instruc- 
tion at  all,  till  they  are  seven  years  old,  make  better 
and  more  satisfactory  progress  than  those  who  have 
been  prepared  from  the  age  of  four  or  five.  These 
become  apathetic  and  careless,  and  those  who  had 
given  the  brightest  hopes,  stop  short  and  fall  into 
the  rear  of  others  of  less  ability — another  version  of 
the  tortoise  and  the  hare."  Thus  he  advises  parents 
to  give  their  children  no  preliminary  instruction. 

It  is  folly  for  a  parent  to  hasten  the  education  of  a 
child,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  have  "  finished"  early, 
as  the  term  is,  and  so  be  able  to  enter  a  profession. 
This  is  worse  than  folly ;  it  is  to  sacrifice  a  child  to  a 
parent's  vanity. 

Dr.  Schraube  says,  that  if  we  treat  the  physical  con- 
dition in  this  way,  that  is,  give  a  child  of  tender 
years  nutritive  food,  rich  in  azote,  or,  in  a  word,  the 
food  of  a  man;  we  produce  the  troubles  of  indigestion 
and  an  abnormal  nutrition. 
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Frcebel,  on  the  other  hand,  says  this  does  not  mi- 
litate against  the  system  of  Infant  Schools  or  Kinder- 
garten, where  the  little  ones  amuse  themselves  and 
learn  at  the  same  time,  and  where  they  do  not  sit  on 
low  stools  without  backs  for  hours  together. 

Little  children  of  four,  sometimes  will  read  fluent- 
ly, repeat  hymns  and  sing  the  tunes,  and  parents 
think  them  wonders.  Experience  shows  that  they 
drop  into  the  rear  as  they  grow  older. 

The  Kindergarten,  or  Children's  Garden. 

tm  Mutter  ist  der  Genius  der  ersten  Kindheit." 

Frcebel,  born  in  1782,  was  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi, 
and  left  us  the  legacy  of  the  Kindergarten. 

He  thinks  that  children  from  three  years  of  age, 
may  be  instructed,  in  a  way  specially  described  by 
this  term,  not  by  book  learning,  but  by  association 
and  agreeable  instruction,  in  the  open  air  as  much  as 
possible.  He  says  that  10  square  yards  are  required 
for  each  child ;  thus  120  yards  for  twenty  scholars, 
and  that  they  should  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
thus :  2  to  4  years,  4  to  6  years,  and  from  6  to  8 
years. 

Visit  to  a  Kindergarten. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  a  Kindergarten,  at  Paris,  contain- 
ing 60  children,  in  two  classes,  from  3  years  to  7  or 
8 — all  girls.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  how  happy 
the  little  ones  appeared  in  their  work.  I  there  saw 
them  solve  many  of  the  elements  of  geometry,  and 
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prove  that  they  knew  them  by  describing  the  curve, 
the  angle,  the  plane  and  the  sphere,  as  they  appeared 
in  a  line  of  stenography ;  and  all  this  they  had  learnt 
without  a  book  and  by  amusement  only.  A  child 
of  7  years  of  age,  read  a  stenographical  phrase  in 
natural  history,  though  she  could  not  write  a  dozen 
words.  There  is  a  work,  specially  devoted  to  the 
Kindergarten,  to  which  I  must  refer  for  further  de- 
tails. 

Hufeland,  on  the  other  hand,  has  laid  down  the 
following  rules,  which  ought  to  be  known  by  heart 
by  every  parent  and  by  every  teacher. 

1.  The  first  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is,  c  to  promote 
the  development  of  the  organs,  especially  those  upon 
which  the  duration  of  the  physical  and  moral  life  de- 
pend, to  exercise  them  properly,  and  to  make  them 
as  perfect  as  possible/  And  what  are  they?  'They 
are  the  stomach,  the  heart,  the  vascular  and  nervous 
systems/ 

Healthy  lungs  depend  on  the  use  of  pure  air,  aided 
by  speaking,  singing  and  running.  A  good  stomach 
is  acquired  by  putting  nothing  into  it  but  wholesome 
food,  nourishing  and  easy  of  digestion,  neither  high- 
ly spiced  nor  stimulating. 

The  health  of  the  skin  is  maintained  by  cleanliness, 
frequent  washing,  baths,  and  the  enjoyment  of  fresh 
air  in  a  moderate  temperature,  and  lastly  by  exer- 
cise. 

2.  Before  we  try  to  develope  the  physical  and  moral 
faculties  we  must  be  assured  of  the  general  healthy 
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condition  of  the  body.     This  is  the  basis  of  all  edu- 
cation and;  indeed,  of  life  itself. 

Baths,  pure  air  and  exercise,  are  three  objects  ne- 
ver to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  they  are  the  best  we  can 
employ. 

3.  Moderate  changes  of  temperature  do  no  harm;  but 
on  the  contrary,  do  good ;  they  assist  nature  to  re- 
assert her  own  powers  of  dominion :  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  exercise,  carried  to  the  point  of  what 
the  author  calls  c  light  fatigue/ 

4.  The  clothing  should  be  loose,  clean,  and  free 
from  pressure  of  any  kind,  and  be  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate. 

5.  Nourish  the  vital  powers.  Habitual  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  is  the  best  way  to  do  so.  Fortify  the 
vis  medicatrix  naturce,  and  you  will  avoid  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  the  doctor,  for  if  you  go  to  him  for 
every  trine,  you  will  lose  the  habit  of  self-reliance. 

6.  From  the  beginning,  moderation  must  be  strict- 
ly observed  as  to  diet,  both  in  quality,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  is  eaten :  this  habit  will  become  a  "  law 
for  the  future'  and  make  life  longer  and  more  plea- 
sant. " 

In  all  these  matters  Hueeland  is,  a  great  authority. 
He  differs  from  Montaigne,  from  Locks,  and  from 
Rousseau;  he  has  taken  something  from  each,  and 
yet  his  system  remains  his  own. 

Woedswoeth  says,  "  the  child  is  father  to  the 
man."  Man,  indeed,  receives  the  heritage  of  vigour 
or  debility,  of  health  or  illness,  which  his  childhood 
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has  bequeathed  to  him ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  be 
too  careful  to  watch  over  this  decisive  period  of  life. 
In  this  respect,  a  day  of  childhood  is  worth  a  month 
of  adolescence,  in  its  influence  upon  his  future  health. 


Lessons. 

I  am  not  about  to  write  a  treatise  on  Education, 
but  I  will  say  a  word  or  two. 

Dr.  Paldanus  says,  the  "  quintescence  of  scholastic 
education  is  the  love  of  study,  and  the  power  to  de- 
vote one's  self  to  it."  Let  us  do  less  of  grammar 
according  to  our  present  system,  and  teach  more  by 
attractive  lectures.  Let  us  explain  the  classics,  not 
altogether  by  the  rules  of  syntax,  but  in  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  and  dwell  ou  the  beauties  and  the  no- 
ble ideas  they  represent.  In  history,  review  the  fine 
characters  it  offers  to  us,  and  bring  before  the  minds 
of  the  pupils,  the  manners  and  customs  of  various 
epochs,  and  take  care  not  to  disgust  them,  by  making 
them  learn  mechanically,  by  heart,  chronological 
dates  and  long  rules  of  rhetoric  and  gi^ammar. 

I  may  here  remark  that  young  girls  are  subject  to 
nervous  excitement  on  the  occasion  of  any  special 
examination  or  display,  even  at  a  concert,  of  their 
progress  in  music.  They  may  be  subject  to  fainting, 
or  even  St.  Vitus' s  dance :  but  the  best  remedy  is  to 
prevent  it  by  the  judicious  application  of  the  rules  of 
hygiene.  Rely  upon  it,  that  nothing  that  a  doctor 
can  put  into  a  bottle  can  remedy  this  condition.     It 
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must  be  the  inculcation  of  sound  hygienic  principles 
to  conduct  such  a  case  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 

Concerning  the  hours  of  school,  Hygiene  may  say 
a  word. — It  is  a  received  axiom  that  one  hour  in  the 
morning  is  worth  two  in  the  evening,  and  common 
sense  tells  us  that  this  is  true,  for  the  body  having 
reposed  and  refreshed  itself  by  "  nature's  sweet  re- 
storer," comes  to  its  work  actually  revived. 

Dr.  G-uiLLAUME  says,  "to  send  children  to  school 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  winter  is  sad  and  tyrannical." 
They  are  hastily  awoke,  sent  to  school  half  washed, 
half  fed,  eating,  perhaps,  their  breakfast  on  the  way, 
fearing  to  be  too  late.  This  observation  applies  to 
public  schools,  of  course,  yet  I  know  there  are  some 
ladies'  schools  where  the  pupils  are  woke  up  about  6, 
a.  m.,  and  made  to  go  into  the  school,  even  in  the 
winter  time  before  breakfast. 

The  first  thing  a  child  ought  to  do  in  the  morning 
is  to  have  a  substantial  breakfast  :  not  a  thick  slice 
of  stale  bread  and  a  scrape  of  butter ;  a  modicum  of 
hot  water  with  enough  of  milk  to  colour  it,  and  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  sugar  for  conscience  sake. 
Cocoa  could  be  introduced  at  breakfast  two  or  three 
times  a  week  with  great  advantage,  and  it  should  be 
made  with  nearly  all  milk,  or  at  least  half  milk,  that 
it  may  be  all  the  more  nutritive.  The  kind  called 
"  Maravilla"  I  have  found  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest 
for  family  use.  Lower  qualities  may  be  had,  but  th© 
difference  in  bulk  is  generally  made  up  with  fecula, 
or  potato  starch.  To  this,  sugar  must  always  b© 
added. 
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To  all  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  let  it  be  known 
that  the  body  of  a  child  is  continually  increasing,  that 
its  circulation  and  powers  of  absorption  go  on  very 
rapidly,  and  that  during  the  night  every  particle  of 
nutrition  of  the  day  before  has  been  appropriated, 
applied,  and  transformed  into  a  part  of  the  living- 
organism. 

To  give  a  child  a  task  when  the  requirements  of 
nature  are  not  fully  satisfied,  is  folly; — it  is  loss  of 
time,  and,  if  habitually  repeated,  has  a  sad  influence 
not  only  on  the  health,  but  on  the  character. 

Every  private  school  has  its  own  fixed  hours,  fixed 
doubtless  with  the  best  intentions ;  though  in  some 
cases  they  are  not  always  salutary. 

Children  work  too  long,  and  work  badly,  is  a  max- 
im laid  down  by  Fonssagkives  in  his  admirable  work, 
but  to  go  into  details  how  and  why,  would  exceed 
my  present  purpose. 

Food. 

To  begin  with  the  beginning,  I  may  state  that 
more  than  one  third  of  the  infants  born  in  this  coun- 
try die  before  they  are  one  year  old,  and  in  France, 
rather  more  than  half.  Indeed,  in  some  districts  in 
Normandy,  where  children  are  sent  from  Paris  to  be 
nursed,  the  mortality  is  frightful,  simply  from  one 
cause — improper  food. 

The  feeding-bottle  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the 
natural  food  of  infants,  and  the  millions  of  them  sold 
annually,  are  so  many  reproaches  against  the  cus- 
toms of  our  time. 
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We  are  ready  with  excuses  at  all  times,  so  is  the 
milkman,  who  is  a  practical  chemist  in  his  way ;  and 
so  is  the  baker  who  knows  the  mystery  of  making 
white  bread  out  of  damaged  flour. 

So,  after  all,  if  our  children  do  not  get  proper  food 
at  school,  it  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  head  of  the 
household,  but  properly  of  the  legislature,  which 
temporises  and  permits  such  things  to  be. 

The  food  of  a  child,  from  6  to  9  or  10  years,  ought 
not  to  be  the  same  as  of  one  7  years  older. 

A  young  child  has  an  abundance  of  the  fatty  ele- 
ment, and  that  must  be  kept  up,  by  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  containing  the  same.  The  cherub  face 
of  an  infant  in  health  is  an  apt  illustration.  Bread  is 
the  natural  food  of  man,  but  when  it  is  presented  to 
a  child,  it  must  not  be  hard,  dry  and  stale,  in  order 
that  the  least  quantity  may  be  eaten ;  but  it  should 
be  about  24  hours  old,  and  well  covered  with  butter, 
not  a  mere  scrape  for  conscience  sake,  but  half  an 
ounce  at  least  at  a  meal.  If  a  little  sugar  be  added 
to  it,  all  the  better.  This  must  not  be  considered  as 
a  luxury,  but  in  reality  as  an  act  of  economy  as  well  as 
justice,  for  if  a  child  is  fed  well  in  this  way  he  will 
require,  and  in  fact  eat  less  meat  at  dinner  time.  If 
a  child  of  7  years  old  has  milk  and  water,  let  him 
have  at  least  half  a  pint  of  milk  as  it  is  sold,  for  we 
may  rest  satisfied  as  a  rule  that  the  water  is  in  it  or 
that  the  cream  is  out  of  it.  To  this  also  a  good  sup- 
ply of  sugar  should  be  added. 

Cocoa  may  be  added  to   the  milk,  two  or  three 
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times  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  a  change,  and  if 
this  diet  be  supplied,  I  consider  that  tea  and  coffee 
are  uncalled  for  as  articles  of  food,  but  may  be  used 
now  and  then  as  a  luxury. 

Dinner  should  consist  partly  of  meat,  and  farina- 
ceous food,  such  as  puddings  with  fat,  sugar,  or 
treacle,  alternating  them  with  vegetables  and  fruit. 

One  thing  we  habitually  omit  in  this  country,  and 
that  is  soup,  which  when  well  prepared,  means  the 
soluble  and  nutritious  part  of  meat,  already  half  di- 
gested ;  and  when  we  add  to  it  maccaroni,  vermi- 
celli, or  even  bread,  it  makes  the  most  valuable  of 
meals,  for  it  passes  at  once  into  the  circulation,  sup- 
plies both  fluid  and  food  without  stimulation,  and  so 
is  converted  into  a  part  of  the  living  organism.  But 
this  is  not  all — it  will  be  found  by  careful  examina- 
tion that  children  who  are  fond  of  soup,  will  not  care 
for  beer.  Indeed,  our  drinking  habits  are  to  a  great 
extent  promoted  by  our  not  taking  soup  of  a  light 
digestible  kind  at  our  ordinary  meals,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  a  great  benefit  and  economy  in  every 
household,  to  accustom  the  pupils  and  ourselves  also, 
to  its  daily  use. 

Fruit  puddings  and  pastry,  as  a  rule,  should  be 
avoided.  Beer  is  not  necessary,  neither  is  wine,  if 
the  food  be  good  and  ample,  and  if  enough  soup  be 
given  to  satisfy  even  a  part  of  our  daily  waste  of 
fluid,  by  the  various  processes  of  life. 

Hueeland  wrote  before  the  days  of  teetotalism,  and 
expressed  himself  thus  :  "  He  who  deprives  his  child 
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of  wine,  will  have  assured  his  happiness  here- 
after." 

Our  tastes  readily  adapt  themselves  to  what  we 
require. 

Children  are  all  fond  of  sweets,  and  why? — Be- 
cause the  sugar  forms  the  fatty  element  which  they 
are  always  consuming,  and  therefore  it  is  sound  phi- 
losophy as  well  as  economy  to  give  a  child  plenty 
of  sugar. 

A  child  of  ten  years  old,  should  have  about  four 
ounces  of  meat  at  dinner,  with  pudding  or  soup  :  and 
if  he  have  meat  and  vegetables  only,  then  he  will 
require  nearly  double  the  quantity. 

Bread  should  be  supplied  at  dinner  also. 

u  Where  wheat  grows  there  man  nourishes,"  and 
as  we  can  give  nothing  better  or  cheaper  than  bread 
to  a  growing  child,  so  it  ought  to  be  supplied  in 
abundance. 

Cheese  for  young  people  ought  to  be  avoided :  be- 
sides such  as  is  sold  to  schools  is  hard,  deprived  of 
its  fat,  and  is  difficult  of  digestion. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  showing  the  relative  value  of 
food,  from  which  can  be  selected  the  elements  of  a 
good  and  substantial  dietary,  which  may  be  varied 
at  discretion. 

Food  being  the  most  important  question  in  child- 
hood, I  do  not  know  how  I  can  do  better  than  select 
a  summary  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Chaeles  Ekin, 
F.C.S.,  who  says,  "it  is  deplorable  to  see  how  much 
ignorance  still  prevails  with  regard  to  the  nutrition 
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of  the  highest  of  all  animals,  man,"  the  consequence 
of  this  ignorance  being  seen  every  day,  in  perman- 
ently injured  states  of  both  mind  and  body,  result- 
ing especially  during  the  period  of  childhood,  from  a 
non- suitable,  and  innutritious  diet. 

With  meat  at  its  present  high  price,  and  the  want 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  pressing 
heavily  upon  us,  we  should  remember  that  economi- 
cal substitutes  for  both  meat  and  potatoes,  are  easily 
to  be  procured,  and  that  whole  races  of  men,  who 
perhaps  have  never  tasted  either,  live  and  live  well 
on  other  diets,  some  of  which  are  available  for  our 
own  use,  and  suitable  to  our  own  conditions. 

The  constituents  of  food  are  joroteids,  amyloids, 
fats  and  minerals. 

Proteids  are  gluten  of  wheat,  albumen,  and  casein 
of  cheese,  flesh  forming  materials. 

Amyloids,  such  as  starch,  sugar  and  fat,  produce 
heat  and  fat. 

Minerals  are  contained  in  all  fresh  vegetables; 
such  as  potass  and  soda  &c,  which  are  necessary  to 
maintain  health. 

Mr.  Ekin  aptly  illustrates  the  fondness  of  children 
for  sweets,  as  they  require  a  large  quantity  of  heat- 
food,  and  as  their  imperfect  organism  cannot  easily 
digest  fat,  its  equivalent  is  supplied  by  sugar. 

Many  tables  have  been  constructed  to  show  the 
relative  value  of  foods,  but  his  is  the  most  simple,  I 
have  made  some  extracts  from  it,  which  will  show 
the  relative  value  of  flesh  making,  and  heat  giving 
foods. 
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It  illustrates  the  fact,  that  lentils  contain  as  much 
flesh  forming  materials  as  lean  meat,  and  a  propor- 
tionate element  of  carbon,  which  makes  them  as  nour- 
ishing as  bread  and  meat.  Haricot  beans  and  peas 
contain  fifteen  times  as  much  flesh-forming  material 
as  potatoes. 

However,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nitrogen- 
ous food  is  not  so  much  required,  nor  so  easily 
digested  by  young  children  as  by  adults ;  yet  phy- 
siologically speaking,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
young  children  meat  every  day,  if  care  and  intelli- 
gence be  used,  in  the  selection  of  their  dietary. 

Yet  whilst  I  say  this ;  the  child  must  be  fully  fed, 
every  natural  want  in  this  respect  must  be  satisfied, 
and  notwithstanding  the  "  hard  times"  a  proper  and 
nourishing  food  need  not  be  necessarily  expensive. 
One  very  important  element  is  necessary;  to 
know  how  to  cook  it;  and  another,  to  have  time 
to  eat  it. 

Dr.  Paekes  says,  that  30  per  cent,  of  all  who 
consult  physicians,  owe  their  diseases  to  their  food, 
and  in  many  instances  they  know  it;  yet  are  so 
inconsistent  as  to  with-hold  that  knowledge  from  the 
physician  when  they  consult  him,  or  blind  them- 
selves to  its  existence. 

It  will  be  seen  on  the  following  page  that  our  ordi- 
nary articles  of  food,  are  widely  different  in  their  re- 
spective qualities  of  flesh  formers,  and  heat  formers ; 
a  most  important  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the 
diet  of  young  children,  and  of  those  of  a  maturer  age. 

E 
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Nitrogen  or  flesh  former.        Carbon  or  heat  former. 

30- 
37'8 
13-12 
373 
33  7 
38' 
23'3 
22* 
16-6 
96 
35' 
392 
40-5 
38'3 
239 
68-5 
54' 
36- 
6-8 
8-6 
26 
111 
5'3 
5'4 
68' 
79' 
42-8 
42-8 
58 


Sleep. 

The  hours  of  sleep  in  children  should  be  deter- 
mined by  their  age,  constitution,  and  the  kind  of  life 
they  lead ;  and  if  we  indulge  our  children  at  all, 
it  should  be  in  their  sleep,  for  there  is  nothing 
that   contributes   so   much  to  their  health.       It  is 
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here  nature  supplies  the  loss  of  the  day's  exertion, 
and  provides  for  that  to  come ;  only  one  thing  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  children  must  get  up  early. 

Locke  says,  that  if  this  habit  is  enforced  in  child- 
hood, it  will  not  be  forgotten  when  the  child  be- 
comes the  man. 

St.  Feancois  de  Salles  says,  "To  rise  early, 
preserves  you  in  health  and  holiness."  There  is 
more  in  the  latter  part  of  this  phrase,  than  at  first 
appears,  for  to  lie  in  bed,  and  to  "idle  away"  the 
morning  hours,  is  neither  good  for  health  nor  morals. 
Therefore  send  children  to  bed  early,  and  make 
them  rise  early  also. 

A  child  in  health  will  go  to  sleep,  almost  as  soon 
as  he  is  laid  down,  and  if  this  is  not  the  case,  there 
must  be  a  cause  for  it. 

The  position  too  for  a  child  in  bed  is  important,  as 
on  it,  is  passed  nearly  half  his  time.  A  habit  good 
or  bad  is  easily  formed  in  childhood,  and  the  posi- 
tion in  bed,  is  more  or  less  persistent  during  the 
day. 

If  a  child  reclines  constantly  on  one  side  of  the  face, 
or  puts  his  hand  underneath  it,  he  will  recline  in 
this  way,  in  the  day  especially  if  tired,  and  the  con- 
sequence will  be  that  the  symmetrical  beauty  of  the 
face  is  destroyed,  and  so  as  regards  the  figure. 

It  is  as  easy '  to  make  a  child  lie  at  length  in  bed, 
as  to  roll  itself  up  like  a  ball. 

"Magni  momenti  consuetude." 

A  physician   of  observation   and   experience,   will 

f2 
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read  from  the  face  of  a  child,  much  of  its  history, 
and  can  tell  how  it  has  been  nursed  and  fed. 

Ventilation  of  the  bedroom  is  all  important.  Dr. 
Raoul  has  described  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
' '  Dotkeboys'  Hall/'  much  better  than  Dickens,  and 
J.  J.  Eousseau  found  out  that  "La  haleine  de  V 
homme  est  mortelle  a  Phomme." 

Dr  Guillaume  eloquently  puts  the  question  thus  : 
"  Must  we  recapitulate  the  laws  of  physiology  to  say 
that  a  child  requires  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  sleep"? 
Nature  tells  us  so  everywhere.  Young  animals,  do 
not  they  sleep  nearly  all  their  time,  and  only  wake 
up  for  food?  Even  in  the  vegetable  world,  the 
young  leaves  open  later  and  close  earlier  than  those 
that  are  older ;  and  as  a  child  grows  older,  the  neces- 
sity for  sleep  becomes  less. 

Thus  adults  require  7  or  8  hours  sleep  out  of  the 
24,  and  often,  I  may  say  without  fear,  generally 
more ;  and  as  a  rule,  a  child  from  7  to  10  years  old 
who  goes  to  bed  between  8  and  9,  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed  till  seven  next  morning. 

When  children  work  late  at  night,  they  go  to  bed, 
and  sleep  "  a  sleep  full  of  dreams,"  or  are  as  heavy 
as  lead  next  morning,  and  appear  not  to  have  rested 
at  all.  How  is  this?  The  answer  is  simple,  con- 
gestion of  the  head  is  the  cause  of  it. 

It  then  follows  as  a  necessary  result,  that  if  a 
child  does  not  sleep  long  enough  to  rest  himself 
completely,  his  health  immediately  suffers.  There- 
fore when  children  become  weak,  pale  and  irritable, 
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without  being  ill,  take  care  to  see  that  they  have 
an  extra  hour's  sleep  before  you  send  for  the  doctor. 
A  child  in  this  condition  can  get  no  benefit  from 
all  attempts  to  teach  him.  A  short  lesson  under 
favourable  conditions  is  better  than  a  long  one ;  and 
more  profitable  in  every  way. 


School  Duties. 

"  Le  ventre  affame  n'a  pas  d'oreilles."  says  the 
fable,  and  so  does  intuitively  the  pupil. 

Memory  and  perception  refuse  their  office,  and 
gaping  and  yawning  show  that  nature  cries  for 
relief. 

The  face  that  was  just  now  full  of  vivacity  and 
intelligence,  becomes  long,  pale  and  sad,  the  eye 
loses  its  brightness  and  turns  to  the  clock,  when 
there  is  one,  and  watches  the  hands  till  they  come 
to  meal-time. 

This  is  the  too  often  result  of  a  scanty  breakfast. 
When  the  clock  strikes,  every  head  is  up,  the  eye 
brightens  as  by  electricity,  every  one  is  ready  to 
take  his  seat. 

We  all  know  by  experience  that  the  most  inter- 
esting and  eloquent  discourse,  will  become  "flat 
stale  and  unprofitable  after  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
if  we  as  adults  can  apply  our  attention  no  longer 
with  profit ;  how  can  we  expect  children,  whose  or- 
ganisation is  not  yet  formed  ;  to  endure  more  than 
ourselves. 
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Therefore  three  consecutive  hours  of  study,  the 
youthful  mind  cannot  bear. 

A  change  should  be  made,  and  manual  should  be 
substituted  for  mental  labour,  for  unless  some  similar 
arrangement  is  made,  children  will  become  pale^ 
thin  and  debililated,  notwithstanding  they  have  the 
best  of  food. 

Therefore  the  problem  of  education  is  not  alto- 
gether so  simple  as  it  at  first  appears ;  for  we  have 
to  deal  with  every  kind  of  constitution  in  the  pupils, 
as  well  as  with  the  caprices  and  prejudices  of  the 
parents. 

Those  who  will  carry  out  the  sound  principle  of 
the  high  and  responsible  office  of  instructors  of 
youth;  well  deserve  the  honorable  name  of  "The 
High  Priests  of  Nature." 

How  often  does  it  happen  in  Ladies'  Schools, 
where  there  are  young  girls  from  10  to  15,  that  some 
are  pale,  some  are  red  in  the  face,  and  all  more  or  less 
fatigued  with  their  work.  The  red  face  means,  not 
health,  but  a  chronic  kind  of  congestion,  the  result 
of  anxiety  to  make  progress;  and  it  might  be  also  in- 
sufficient food  and  rest.  If  you  question  them  about 
then  health  and  speak  tenderly  to  them,  they  answer 
you  only  with  them  tears ;  their  nervous  system  is 
shaken,  and,  without  care,  it  will  remain  so  all  their 
life. 

There  should  be  more  variety  introduced  into  the 
routine  of  study,  so  that  the  mind  rest  not  too  long 
on  any  one  subject,  to  fatigue  itself. 
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To  write  long  themes — the  events  of  history,  long 
problems  in  arithmetic  or  geography,  is  to  turn  hu- 
man intelligence  into  a  copying  machine,  and,  as  Dr. 
Guillaeme  eloquently  puts  it :  "  The  mind  goes  to 
sleep  whilst  the  fingers  work,  and  it  goes  on  till  the 
body  is  fatigued,  and  of  course  the  mind  also." 

When  a  child  has  not  too  much  to  do,  he  works  of 
his  own  accord,  his  duties  become  a  pleasure,  and  he 
makes  rapid  progress :  therefore  I  suggest  more 
walks,  more  exercise  and  fewer  lessons. 

A  lecture,  for  half  an  hour  only,  on  any  interesting 
subject,  three  times  a  week,  would  be  well  received  by 
any  pupils  from  9  years  upwards,  let  it  be  geogra- 
phy, physics,  natural  science,  music,  literature, — 
only  half  an  hour.  The  young  mind  would  seize 
upon  some  idea,  carry  away  some  knowledge  and  be 
pleasurably  engaged  withal.  It  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  recreation. 

It  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  schoolmasters 
in  the  country,  whether  a  system  of  gardening  could 
not  be  introduced  with  great  physical  advantage  to 
the  pupils.  In  the  Ecoles  Communales  of  Switzer- 
land it  has  been  introduced  with  great  success.  Po- 
tatoes, and  other  vegetables,  have  been  cultivated  by 
the  boys,  and  distributed  to  the  poor.  An  attempt 
also  has  been  made  in  this  way  to  inculcate  lessons 
of  botany,  by  cultivating  certain  plants — a  modifica- 
tion quite  suited  to  the  upper  classes  and  by  which 
valuable  knowledge  is  obtained. 

How  interesting  would  it  be  for  the  pupils  in  their 
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walks  in  the  country  to  be  encouraged  to  gather  cer- 
tain plants,  compare  them,  ask  their  teachers  for 
information  concerning  them,  tabulate  them  in  a 
book  kept  by  themselves  under  the  supervision  of  a 
master  and  then  to  send  the  weekly  results  to  a  local 
paper  for  the  instruction  of  their  neighbours. 

What  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all,  and  a  gain  to 
the  health  and  intellect  also. 

Encourage  one  of  the  elder  pupils  to  read  aloud  some 
standard  work,  every  evening — say  20  minutes  more 
or  less ;  encourage  another  to  do  the  same,  and  so 
get  rid  of  that  mauvaise  honte,  that  inaptitude  to  do 
any  thing  one  is  asked  to  do.  Besides  :  this  is  a 
physical  exercise,  as  necessary  as  walking.  It 
strengthens  the  voice,  and  gives  moral  confidence, 
and  so  fortifies  the  nervous  system. 

Ask  a  young  lady  to  play  you  an  air  on  the  piano, 
the  probability  is  that  she  will  do  so.  Ask  her  to 
read  aloud  a  passage  from  Macaulay  or  Tennyson, 
from  Addison  or  from  Shakspeare,  I  think  I  may  say 
the  certainty  is,  that  she  will  not ;  and  yet  I  am  not 
alone  in  thinking  that  to  read  well  in  any  language, 
is  the  greatest  charm  of  education. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  ability  to  do  this.  In 
music  there  is  only  one  Bach  and  one  Paganini  ;  and 
second-rate  music,  whatever  we  may  say,  we  do  not 
like  it.  The  same  in  singing :  every  lady  cannot  be  a 
Malibran  or  a  Jenny  Lind. 

The  great  error  of  the  day  is  to  wish  to  see  chil- 
dren shine  at  once ;  but  it  is  conclusively  proved  by 
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experience,  that  the  most  promising  frequently  drop 
short  in  their  career,  and  often  end  by  doing  nothing. 

Physically  speaking,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
give  to  every  pupil,  a  few  minutes  relaxation  after 
every  hour.  Where  it  has  been  tried,  there  has  been 
a  great  amount  of  energy  and  good  will  manifested 
in  consequence,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  every  head  of  a  school, — say  8  or  10  minutes, 
not  more. 

The  body  requires  a  change  of  position,  and  na- 
ture asserts  her  requirements  in  other  ways.  To 
expect  children  to  sit  quietly  and  attentively  on  a 
stool  or  chair  for  three  hours,  is  what  we  cannot  do 
ourselves  unless  we  are  specially  occupied. 

This  plan  has  been  adopte4  in  the  public  schools  of 
Bale  and  Zurich,  and  they  have  become  infinitely 
less  noisy  and  troublesome  than  the  others,  and 
hence,  as  many  of  us  know,  the  child  who  has 
been  most  restrained,  both  at  school  and  by  his  par- 
ents at  home,  breaks  out  beyond  all  bounds  when  he 
gets  his  liberty,  and  so  it  is  with  human  nature,  give 
boys,  (like  men)  more  liberty,  and  if  we  give  them 
education  at  the  same  time,  we  need  not  fear  the  use 
they  will  make  of  it. 

There  may  be  a  little  difficulty  at  first  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  eventually  it  may  be  made  a  source  of  plea- 
sure and  a  mutual  benefit. 

Dr.  Guillaume  suggests  10  minutes,  which  may  be 
spent  out  of  doors  when  the  weather  is  fine ;  and. 
when  it  is  wet,  in  elementary  gymnastics  within. 
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Holidays. 

In  most  schools  there  is  a  weekly  half  holiday  on 
Saturdays  and  sometimes  also  on.  Wednesdays. 

Dr.  Guillaume,  who  views  this  question  in  a  truly 
philosophic  spirit,  says,  that  if  one  holiday  only  is 
given,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  week.  Its 
object  is  that  both  masters  and  pupils  may  rest  from 
their  work. 

In  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  he  says,  the  day  of 
rest  ought  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  when  the 
work  is  half  done ;  and,  although  it  has  been  said 
that  the  long  rest  of  Saturday  and  the  Sunday  to 
follow  is  of  more  benefit,  Dr.  G.  thinks  the  contrary. 
If  holidays  are  rest  from  study,  then  they  ought  to 
be  short  and  frequent ;  and  if  for  repose,  then  long. 

Holidays  ought  to  be  short  in  winter  and  long  in 
summer,  for  it  would  be  a  cruelty  to  keep  a  hive  of 
noisy  scholars  in  doors  during  weeks  of  fine  weather. 
July,  by  common  consent,  seems  to  be  the  month  se- 
lected, and  to  it  an  addition  of  a  couple  of  weeks 
may  be  made,  to  advantage,  even  if  those  two  weeks 
be  subtracted  from  the  holidays  at  Christmas. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  masters  and 
teachers  require  occasional  rest.  The  teacher  has  been 
aptly  described  as  a  candle  that  burns  itself  out  in 
giving  light  to  others. 

Dr.  Passavant  says  that  we  all  know,  from  experi- 
ence, that  man  cannot  study  as  well  at  one  time  of 
life  as  another,  and  that  in  youth  we  learn  more  ea- 
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sily  than  in  mature  age.  A  child  at  10  years  old 
may  learn  easily,  the  year  after  he  may  be  unable  to 
do  so.  And  this  state  of  things  does  not  depend  on 
idleness ;  it  may  be  that  he  grows  very  rapidly  or 
he  may  have  worked  too  hard.  In  fact,  we  do 
not  sufficiently  take  into  account  that  the  vascular 
activity  of  the  child  is  very  great,  and  that  great  de- 
mand is  made,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  on  his 
powers  of  vitality,  to  add  to  his  organic  structure. 

When  a  child  has  sat  for  5  or  6  hours  a-day  on  a 
stool  he  is  fatigued ;  he  has  little  disposition  to  re- 
flect or  to  think  over  anything  that  he  has  learnt 
during  the  day.  This  long-continued  strain  has  pro- 
duced in  the  child  what  it  would  produce  in  the  man 
— physical  discomfort  and  intellectual  lassitude.  A 
child,  when  he  leaves  the  school,  should  not  write 
copies  or  prepare  lessons,  he  should  amuse  himself 
in  any  way  his  taste  and  opportunity  select. 

Dr.  Guillaume  quotes  the  instance  of  a  child  in  the 
delirium  which  preceded  his  death,  who  spoke  of  his 
fractions  and  his  sums  which  always  occupied  him 
out  of  school  in  the  evening  ;  and  his  parents,  with 
some  show  of  reasoning,  said  that  he  died  from  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  school. 

Dr.  Beheend  says,  that  a  vast  number  of  the  dis- 
eases of  childhood  are  "  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  a  bad  condition  of  the  blood,  which  produces  in- 
digestion, constipation  and  debility.  Nutrition  is 
imperfect ;  the  children  become  pale,  thin,  and  event- 
ually scrofulous.    The  bony  structures  feel  it  at  once> 
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and  the  child  becomes  stunted  in  its  growth,  and 
perhaps  rickety.  Thus,  in  children  who  have  not 
enough  of  general  exercise,  the  muscles  act  partially 
and  in  groups,  and  the  bony  structure  being  soft  and 
unable  to  resist  them,  we  have  in  this  way  deviations 
of  the  vertebral  column  which  are  now  so  frequent  in 
our  schools."  Mr.  William  Adams,  a  high  authority 
on  this  subject,  is  of  this  opinion,  and  shows  how 
these  deformities  arise ;  and  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  medical  men  only  have  the  power  to  see  these 
things.  Mr.  PAldanus,  an  intelligent  schoolmaster, 
has  published  his  observations,  which  I  briefly  sum- 
marise : 

That  amongst  these  affections  we  must  class  the 
always  increasing  number  of  complaints  of  the  eyes 
— short  sight  or  the  contrary,  and  besides  this,  a 
general  inactivity  and  a  wish  to  avoid  gymnastics  on 
account  of  debility.  He  further  remarks,  that  to  find 
a  pupil  of  really  brilliant  parts  is  now  very  rare ; 
hardly  one  in  a  large  school ;  which  he  explains  by 
stating  that  there  is  a  certain  lowering  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  standard,  in  opposition  to  the  char- 
acter of  youth,  and  to  this  he  looks  forward  with 
great  fear,  and  terminates  by  saying  that  every  in- 
telligent schoolmaster  should  voluntarily  assist  in  ex- 
tending the  principles  of  scholastic  hygiene. 

Dr.  Liebreich,  in  an  admirable  lecture  before  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  says  that  myopia  prevails 
amongst  boys  and  spinal  deformity  amongst  girls,  in 
about  equal  proportions;  and  Virchow   thinks  the 
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one  may  arise  from  reading  under  bad  hygienic  con- 
ditions, and  the  latter  from  the  habitual  position  of 
many  engaged  too  early  in  needlework. 


Punishments  and  Kewakds. 

It  is  now  tolerably  well  known,  that  all  over  the 
European  continent,  personal  chastisement  is  forbid- 
den. Notwithstanding  this,  now  and  then  it  does 
happen;  for  it  is  hardly,  at  all  times,  possible  to 
avoid  it;  and,  as  Dr.  Guillaume  again  eloquently 
says, — it  is  not  by  the  ferule  that  we  can  keep  a  class 
in  a  state  of  immobility  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
do  violence  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  nullify  the  na- 
tural inclination  which  all  children  have  to  change 
their  position,  if  but  little;  and  adds,  that  if  our 
rules  and  our  lessons  were  less  fatiguing  to  children, 
they  would  make  more  progress,  and  there  would  be 
fewer  punishments. 

What  is  required  to  keep  order  in  a  school  of  30, 
40  or  50  boys,  none  but  the  teacher  can  know.  What 
patience,  calmness  and  paternal  anxiety  !  What  pru- 
dence is  necessary  to  restrain  his  hand,  when  disap- 
pointment and  anger  may  prompt  him  to  express  his 
feelings  by  a  blow,  which  a  child  may  possibly  re- 
member all  his  life ;  even  if  it  be  not  attended  with 
injury  to  his  health.  And  even  if  such  be  not  the 
case,  the  pupil  recounts  it  to  his  parents,  and  nothing 
will  do  away  with  the  impression,  if  ill  health  super- 
venes, that  it  is  the  result  of  the  punishment. 
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To  pull  the  hair,  or  to  pinch  the  ears,  is  equally 
wrong,  illogical  and  unsatisfactory;  and  to  rap  a 
boy's  knuckles  with  the  cane  and  to  bruise  his  fin- 
gers, is  not  the  way  to  make  him.  write  better ;  so, 
boxing  the  ears  is  not  the  way  to  make  the  head 
clearer  or  steadier,  and  may  go  far  to  destroy  the  de- 
licate organ  of  hearing. 

It  is  humiliating  to  put  children  in  the  comer  of  a 
room,  or  to  make  them  stand  on  a  stool,  or  to  kneel 
for  long  together :  it  is  all  objectionable  on  the  score 
of  health.  Whilst  I  write,  I  have  a  neighbour,  a 
chemist,  whose  right  arm  is  now  partially  disabled, 
from  a  blow  received  from  his  schoolmaster — a  great 
moral  humiliation. 

To  make  a  child  an  object  of  laughter  or  derision, 
and  to  reprimand  him  publicly,  and  to  degrade  his 
position  in  the  school,  is  wrong. 

Far  from  producing  the  effect  we  wish,  the  hum- 
bling of  the  heart ;  it  attacks  his  moral  character, 
and  puts  him  out  of  the  honest  circle  in  which  he 
moved,  and  wounds  the  self-respect  which  it  is  our 
object  to  develope,  and  makes  him  dissatisfied  with 
his  associates  and  so  endangers  his  morality. 

When  the  humiliation  is  less,  it  excites  his  pride 
instead  of  lessening  it,  and  supplies  it  with  danger- 
ous aliment. 

Worse  than  this,  and  more  injurious  to  the  health 
of  children,  is  the  custom  of  putting  them  outside 
the  door,  it  may  be  in  passages  where  there  is  a 
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draught,  or  confining  them  in  a  cold  room  in  winter 
time. 

A  dark  room  should  never  be  used  for  punish- 
ment except  for  the  elder  pupils,  and  what  would  be 
better  still,  avoid  it  altogether. 

To  keep  children  "  in"  after  school  hours,  ought 
to  be  discontinued.  It  deprives  them  of  their  regu- 
lar food,  and  exercise,  and  is  very  detrimental  to 
their  health,  and  the  work  children  do  all  those 
times  does  not  profit  them ;  and  it  is  worth  observing 
that  parents  willingly  consent  to  this  kind  of  pun- 
ishment, little  reflecting  that  criminals  only  are  sub- 
jected to  bread  and  water  treatment,  in  cases  of 
grave  delinquency. 

Corporal  punishment  injures  not  only  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  pupil,  but  has  a  sad  influence  on 
his  moral  character.  Most  of  us  have  known  pupils, 
to  have  become  hardened  as  it  were  by  frequent 
beating;  the  physique  had  been  accustomed  to  it, 
and  the  morale  had  been  brutalised.  The  love  and 
respect  for  the  master  are  lost  for  ever. 

This  want  of  respect  passes  from  the  schoolroom 
into  the  family,  and  thence  into  the  street.  Parents, 
and  indeed  the  public,  are  not  slow  to  recognize  the 
deportment  and  public  conduct  of  the  pupils  of  a 
given  school,  and  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  it, 
whether  for  good  or  bad,  and  as  a  rule  public  opin- 
ion is  right. 

The  habit  of  beating  pupils  grows  upon  the  mas- 
ter, and  makes  him  cruel.     He  thinks  he  is  within 
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the  safe  limit,  but  he  is  often  carried  beyond  it,  and 
this  by  degrees,  insensibly  as  it  were,  becomes  a  part 
of  his  character,  till  he  is  actually  cruel. 

The  first  object  of  a  master,  should  be  to  gain  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  his  pupils,  for  to  conciliate 
them,  is  to  respect  himself;  for  when  he  loses  his 
temper,  and  his  countenance  expresses  anger  or 
rage,  the  pupils  at  once  perceive  it,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  lesson  is  painful  and  useless.  However, 
it  happens  that  some  parents  think  that  no  good 
can  be  done  without  a  thrashing, .  others  positively 
forbid  it,  and  hence  it  follows,  that  if  boys  are  to  be 
thrashed,  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  weak  and  friend- 


One  great  element  of  education  is  to  teach  a  boy 
to  brave  danger,  and  to  bear  patiently,  and  yet  how 
inconsistent  we  are  to  try  at  the  same  time  to  punish 
him  by  inflicting  pain.  All  great  authorities  on  edu- 
cation, are  agreed  that  corporal  punishment  ought  to 
be  abolished,  for  its  effects  are  invariably  "pernici- 
ous." 

It  is  a  favourite  punishment  in  some  schools  to 
compel  a  child  to  write  a  word,  say  100  or  500  times; 
this  is  bad,  the  hand  gets  tired,  and  a  miserable 
scrawl  is  the  result,  to  say  nothing  of  the  deceit  it 
suggests  of  getting  other  pupils  to  help  him. 

Parents  help  their  children  sometimes  in  this  way, 
and  so  tacitly  conspire  with  the  pupil  against  the 
master. 

Every  punishment  should  be  directed  in  a  moral 
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point  of  view,  either  intended  to  restrain  or  to  pro- 
hibit some  little  plan  of  enjoyment,  or  some  object 
of  pleasure  to  the  pupil. 

Eoutine  has  such  an  influence  on  the  minds  of 
teachers  and  parents,  that  they  stand  aghast  when 
something  new  is  introduced,  which  they  had  never 
used  in  their  day.  Seats  with  backs,  for  instance, 
who  ever  heard  of  such  things  ?  and  yet  the  most 
enlightened  teachers,  and  the  most  intelligent  physi- 
cians, have  pronounced  their  opinion  most  conclu- 
sively in  their  favor. 

Committees  of  public  schools,  fold  their  hands, 
and  shut  their  eyes,  and  say  what  was  good  100 
years  ago,  is  good  now,  and  so  our  good  old  rules 
and  appliances  remain  as  they  were ;  and  it  is  only  at 
the  present  day  that  we  begin  to  rub  our  eyes  and 
ask  ourselves,  if  we,  like  the  Fairy  Princess,  have 
not  slept  a  century. 

Some  parents  and  even  masters  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  fatigue  children,  and  so  harden  them  to 
fight  the  battle  of  life ;  and  that  anything  short  of 
that,  would  produce  weakness  and  effeminacy.  But 
how,  asks  Dr.  Guillaume,  can  children  become  weak 
and  effeminate  in  a  large  room,  well  lighted,  well 
warmed,  and  free  from  dust ;  and  using  seats  with 
backs  to  them,  which  prevent  deformity  ? 

On  the  contrary,  good  hygienic  conditions  make 
children  vigorous  and  robust. 

We  need  not  fear  the  introduction  of  physical  and 
mental  recreation ;  if  it  be  only  that  by  the  depriva- 
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tion  of  them,  we  might  inflict  a  mild  sort  of  punish- 
ment, certainly  more  desirable  than  corporal  chas- 
tisement. 

Rewards. 

As  rewards,  for  good  conduct,  extra  walks  may- 
be taken,  little  indulgences  permitted,  which  every 
intelligent  teacher  will  know  how  to  adapt  to  the 
ages  and  condition  of  his  pupils ;  and  if  the  object 
to  conciliate  be  kept  in  view,  the  necessity  for  pun- 
ishment will  diminish  in  the  same  proportion. 

Where  the  numbers  admit  of  it,  it  may  perhaps  be 
desirable  to  make  a  little  tour  now  and  then,  with 
some  of  the  pupils,  who  by  industry  and  good  con- 
duct may  deserve  encouragement. 

It  would  stimulate  the  others,  and  if  these  little 
trips  are  taken  under  intelligent  direction,  they  do  an 
immense  good,  and  offer  a  large  field  for  instruction. 

In  Switzerland  the  pupils  of  the  Communal 
Schools  organise  musical  and  literary  soirees,  assis- 
ted by  friends  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  so  raise 
funds  to  enable  the  more  deserving  pupils,  to  travel 
for  a  few  days  during  the  holidays. 

Some  interesting  spot  should  be  selected  and  a 
description  of  it  should  be  given  by  the  master,  and 
illustrated  if  possible  by  the  sketches  of  the  pupils, 
so  each  and  all  would  have  a  personal  interest  in  it. 

Such  a  work  has  been  published  in  Switzerland, 
entitled  Trois  Jours  des  Vacances,  which  rapidly  passed 
into  a  second  edition.     Besides  the  contributions  of 
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the  friends  of  education,  it  contains  29  compositions 
written  by  the  pupils  themselves,  which  of  course 
implies  that  their  own  families  and  friends  will 
naturally  feel  interested  in  the  work,  and  so  will  it 
promote  good  in  many  directions. 

Joseph  Lancaster,  who  was  born  in  1778,  es- 
tablished a  school  in  the  Borough  Road,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century;  and  although  he  commenced  in  a 
shed  belonging  to  his  father,  and  made  his  school 
fixtures  with  his  own  hands,  he  established  a  school 
of  upwards  of  700  children,  whom  he  educated  at  a 
cost  of  a  guinea  a  year,  and  out  of  this  sum  he  took 
3  shillings  for  books,  and  "3  shillings  for  rewards. 

To  the  little  ones  he  gave  hoops,  bats,  balls,  and 
kites,  as  well  as  books  and  slates ;  occasionally  he 
gave  them  a  tea,  each  child  bringing  his  own  bread 
and  butter,  and  this  he  did  at  his  own  expense  with- 
out the  humiliating  intervention  of  charity.  He  speaks 
with  pride  of  having  taken  upwards  of  500  pupils 
out  for  an  excursion,  and  bringing  them  back  again 
without  trouble  or  disorder.  At  length  he  was 
"patronised"  and  sent  by  a  committee  to  lecture  on 
education  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  till  at  last 
he  was  treated  as  he  expresses  it,  "  as  a  hired  ser- 
vant," and  so  he  turned  his  back  on  his  country  and 
sought  a  new  one  in  America,  where  he  landed  in 
1818.  There  he  laboured  for  25  years,  and  may  be 
called  the  founder  of  their  system  of  education, 
which  is  the  admiration  of  the  world.  In  our  coun- 
try, alas !  we  are  in  this  respect  a  century  behind 
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our  neighbours.  Any  man  can  open  a  school.  A 
ticket-of-leave  man  may  do  so  to-morrow.  The 
records  of  our  police  courts  show  that  lately,  a  con- 
victed swindler  opened  a  school  for  young  ladies, 
and  that  a  schoolmaster  was  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter by  "thrashing"  and  starvation;  and  whilst 
I  write,  a  "  Keverend"  is  in  prison  for  swindling,  by 
means  of  an  "Educational  College"  in  the  north  of 
England.  The  school  board  is  only  one  step  in  the 
right  direction,  we  must  now  have  another — A  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction. 


Music  and  Singing. 

Melody  and  harmony  possess  wonderful  powers  to 
elicit  a  world  of  ideas,  sentiments,  desires  and  emo- 
tions of  all  kinds;  thus  singing  becomes  an  important 
auxiliary  in  the  Hygiene  of  Education. 

The  mysterious  influence  of  music  on  the  sensibi- 
lity, imagination  and  intelligence,  when  seconded  by 
other  means;  as  outdoor  exercise,  or  the  assembly 
of  a  number  of  children  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  or 
the  Crystal  Palace ;  must  have  a  tendency  to  refine 
and  elevate  the  human  mind. 

The  innocent  and  pure  voices  of  children,  who 
celebrate  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  or  the  boun- 
ties of  providence ;  as  Fhoebel  eloquently  expresses 
it,  have  more  than  once  caused  the  tears  of  mature 
years  to  flow,  and  opened  the  minds  of  infants  to 
morality  and  religion  :    in  fact  he  goes  on  to   say, 
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that  it  represses  the  bad>  and  developes  the  good,  in 
all  the  elements  of  human  nature. 

With  many  children,  boys  especially,  the  singing 
lessons  should  be  elementary,  but  when  the  voice  is 
formed,  the  exercise  of  it  fulfils  one  of  the  important 
conditions  of  respiration  ;  it  exercises  the  lungs  and 
improves  and  extends  the  powers  of  respiration,  and 
circulation  also. 

Gymnastics. 

Gymnastic  exercises  have  been  long  held  in  repute 
on  the  continent,  and  by  Germany  specially,  and  I 
believe  that  no  one  will  now  contest  their  utility. 

In  this  country,  however,  the  question  seems  to  be 
relegated  to  the  playground,  and  pupils  may  do  just 
what  they  please  in  the  matter. 

The  swinging-  trapeze  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
school  gymnastics,  both  for  boys-  and  girls  ;  it  is 
simple,  elementary,  healthful  and  safe.  It  may  be 
fixed  and  unfixed  in  a  minute — may  be  used  indoors 
and  is  cheap;  It  strengthens  the  muscles  of  the  arms 
as  well  as  the  ligaments  of  the  joints.  The  weight 
of  the  body  extends  the  spine  and  expands  the  chest, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  confidence  and  energy  to 
the  pupil  in  all  childish  sports-.  Mr.  William  Adams, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  the  subject  of  deformity, 
fully  enunciates  this  opinion. 

Speiss,  an  authority  on  the  subject,  says  that  gym- 
nastics should  be  taught  "methodically  and  gradu- 
ally, like  all  the  other  branches  of  education."  It  has- 
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a  gay  and  happy  influence  on  young  people,  and  va- 
ries the  occupations  of  a  school.  We  are  all  of  us 
creatures  of  imitation  :  the  little  ones  will  attempt 
what  they  see  their  elder  brothers  do,  and  so  a 
kindred  spirit  will  prevail,  replete  with  healthful  in- 
fluence. 

In  schools  the  higher  exercises  should  be  avoided, 
and  the  moderate  and  rational  efforts  which  exercise 
harmoniously  the  various  groups  of  muscles,  encou- 
raged ;  so  that  in  fact  these  lessons  become  actually 
amusing  recreations. 

If  parents  could  digest  themselves  of  the  idea  that 
gymnastics  have  something  to  do  with  an  acrobat,  and 
that  they  are  therefore  dangerous;  then  they  would  be- 
gin to  understand  that  they  are  an  important  element 
of  education,  as  they  develope  the  body  and  produce 
in  the  mind,  ideas  which  favour  the  simple  and  natural 
habits  of  life ;  and,  in  fact,  tend  to  make  a  man  more 
moral  and  self-reliant,  and  therefore  a  butter  defender 
of  his  honour  and  his  country. 

It  is  an  insult  to  our  reason,  to  suppose  that  the 
formal  walk  of  half  an  hour  in  the  morning  is  suffi- 
cient exercise  for  healthy  young  people,  or  that  it 
can  in  any  way  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  course 
of  gymnastics.  Indeed,  Chaeles  Dickens  sneered  at 
it,  in  one  of  his  illustrations,  which  shows  Dr.  Peim 
and  his  young  gentlemen  going  out  for  their  morn- 
ing's walk,  all  in  prim  order;  whilst  two  ragged  ur- 
chins are  provokingly  happy,  riding  upon  the  rail  of 
a  fence  close  by, 
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Gymnastics,  such  as  Speiss  andNiGGELER  have  pro- 
posed, may  be  safely  introduced infco  Ladies'  Schools; 
of  which  there  is,  indeed,  more  necessity  than 
for  the  other  sex;  for,  if  rationally  directed,  they 
must  tend  to  fortify  the  body  as  well  as  to  give  it 
a  graceful  and  easy  movement. 

Hygiene  requires  that  gymnastics  be  taught  sys- 
tematically and  regularly  in  any  well-considered  plan 
of  education,  especially  to  counteract  the  sad  influ- 
ence of  sitting  so  long  at  one  time  in  the  class. 

Besides,  young  girls  are  not  permitted,  after  14  or 
15,  that  liberty  of  action  in  their  public  recreations 
which  a  healthy  organism  requires,  and  they  cannot 
enjoy  themselves  according  to  their  natural  disposi- 
tion ;  and  therefore  we  are  bound  by  every  argument 
of  logic,  fairness  and  sound  principle,  to  give  them 
muscular  exercise  in  another  way. 

Where  this  is  not  done,  a  sentiment  a  j'sm,  a  kind 
of  romantic  sensibility,  creeps  in,  and  seizes  on'  the 
body  as  a  kind  of  parasite.  The  healthy  tone  dis- 
appears, the  face  is  pale,  a  morbid  susceptibility 
ensues,  and  the  health  is  gravely  compromised. 
.  Gymnastics  may  be  taught  at  8  years  old,  taking 
care,  of  course,  to  except  those  who  are  medically, 
unfit. 

In  all  cases,  gymnastics  should  not  be  practised 
till  2  hours  after  a  meal ;  and  lessons  to  young  chil- 
dren should  be  of  short  duration  and  often  repeated. 
Their  little  muscles  will  soon  adapt  themselves  to  all 
reasonable  requirements.     But,   as  a  rule,  one  hour 
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every  day,  summer  and  winter,  should  be  employed 
in  this  exercise. 

The  exercises  should  be  undertaken  quietly  and 
steadily,  without  haste  or  excitement,  and  should  be 
protected  from  public  view. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  that  all  tutors  having 
the  charge  of  children  should  understand  something 
of  the  principles  of  gymnastics,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  would  be  very  useful  instructors,  and  thus  carry 
the  principles  from  school  to  school,  and  so  make 
popular  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  hy- 
giene. 


Baths. 

It  is  not  enough  to  wash  the  feet  and  to  bathe 
partially  now  and  then.  A  complete  bath  ought  to 
be  taken  weekly,  or  at  least  once  a  month,  and  no 
school  ought  to  neglect  it.  There  are  ample  physio- 
logical and  hygienic  reasons  to  support  this  view,  but 
this  is  not  the  place  to  express  them. 

Sponge  bath  and  cold  bath  ought  to  be  used  as 
often  as  the  season  and  circumstances  permit,  at 
least  once  or  twice  a  week.  There  ought  to  be  a 
medical  man  attached  to  every  school,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  it ;  and  to  receive  a  fixed  salary,  or  a  capita- 
tion fee,  so  that  his  advice  may  be  always  ready  at 
hand.     This  is  good  economy,  and  sound  philosophy. 
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Conclusion, 

I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  in  writing  and 
drawing,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  desk 
and  seat  are  adapted  to  the  height  of  the  pupil, 
otherwise  a  certain  result  will  follow;  viz.  a  high 
shoulder  or  perhaps  two,  and  possibly  a  curvature  of 
the  spine. 

Let  a  schoolmaster  or  mistress,  walk  round  any 
school  when  the  pupils  are  writing,  and  count  the 
high  shoulders. 

Then  as  to  the  chest,  that  should  never  lean 
against  the  table  or  desk;  it  confines  and  compresses 
the  organs  of  respiration.  Here  we  have  the  cause 
of  congestion  of  the  head,  and  of  myopia,  or  short - 
sight. 

Oftentimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  boys  adopt 
the  best  position ;  they  insensibly  fall  back  into  their 
old  habit  if  not  narrowly  watched. 

Schreber  found  this ;  and  invented  an  apparatus 
to  prevent  it,  which  he  called  a  "  tient-droit";  it  is 
simple,  answers  the  purpose,  and  costs  but  little. 

I  will  conclude  with  an  aphorism  of  Hippocrates, 
te  temperance  and  exercise  constitute  the  essence  of 
health,"  and  add  to  it  a  quotation  from  Parses, 
"  that  as  a  rule,  educated  women  take  too  little  exer- 
cise, and  that  as  a  consequence  many  are  thin,  and 
not  round  like  those  who  work."  He  then  exclaims, 
"  Were  the  laws  of  health  and  physiology  better  un- 
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derstood,  liow  great  would  be  the  effect !  Let  us 
hope  that  matters  of  such  great  momeut  may  not  be 
always  considered  of  less  importance,  than  the  lan- 
guages of  extinct  nations,  or  the  unimportant  parts 
of  a  dead  history." 
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